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CHARLESTON IN THE SUMMER OF 1841: THE LETTERS OF 
HARRIOTT HORRY RUTLEDGE 


Edited by Harrier R. Hotman 


Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel was an able writer and a reliable historian; she 
was also a great lady in the Charlestonian tradition. As a consequence, 
her discreet reminiscing in Charleston: The Place and the People leaves 
the reader almost unaware of the personal charm which impressed those 
who were privileged to know her. Yet it was manifest through three 
quarters of a century; Owen Wister testified to it in the last year of her 
life,! and she herself recorded it as early as the summer of 1841, when she 
was nine. She was Harriott Horry Rutledge then, only daughter of 
{dward Cotesworth Rutledge, U. 8. N., and Rebecca Motte Lowndes 
Rutledge, and she signed her letters with a flourish, H. H. R.2 With a 
child’s literalness and a child’s habit of translating everything into its 
personal significance she combined a keen interest in her little world and a 
pleasantly serious mimicry of the manners of her elders. 

Apparently H. H. R. was in the care of her aunt, Mrs. Holbrook, because 
her father was on active duty and her mother was spending the summer in 
Boston in the company of Miss Eliza Lucas Rutledge, H. H. R.’s aunt. 
Part of the time the little girl was in town at the Tradd Street house, 
and part of the time she was four miles out of town at Belmont (which 
she spelled ‘‘Belmount’’), the country place that had belonged to Grand- 
mama’s grandmother, Eliza Pinckney. In town or country, she dutifully 
recorded for her ‘‘trés chére Mama” all the trivia about her which held 


1 In the delightful preface to Lady Baltimore, Wister explained that he had asked 
Mrs. Ravenel and Miss Susan Pringle to act as censors to his book and promised 
faithfully to heed their objections. ‘“The two ladies were gracious enough to accept 
this invitation. Both loyally kept my secret while it was a secret .... For their 
sakes, I destroyed a whole chapter and wrote a different one in its place ... upon 
which, one of them wrote that she thought I must be the most patient man alive.” 
He added that one day in 1912 when he was sitting with Mrs. Ravenel, she told him: 

‘“““T am going to be—intentionally—very indiscreet. Was Juno Mrs. —————?’ 

‘She was,’ I acknowledged; for I would have acknowledged anything to Mrs. 
Ravenel. 

“* ‘Well,’ she said, ‘Mrs. ————— came from Connecticut.’ 

“T dissolved in laughter, and Mrs. Ravenel sat contemplating me in stately satis- 
faction.”? ‘‘Preface—Cakes and Critics,’? Lady Baltimore (New York, 1928), pp. 
X-xi. 

2 The identity of the writer of these letters was established by Dr. Nannie M. 
Tilley, curator of the Duke University Library Manuscripts Division, to which 
these letters belong. I am further indebted to Miss Tilley for many valuable sug- 
gestions and to her assistant, Miss Noma Lee Goodwin, for repeated kindnesses. 
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her unflagging interest—except on rainy days and when her cousin Jane 
could not come to drink tea.* 

The Grandmama of the letters is Mrs. Frederick Rutledge, whose home 
on Tradd Street was in effect a salén over which she presided with the 
assistance of her daughter, Harriott Pinckney Rutledge Holbrook, the 
H. P. H. and the Aunt Holbrook of the letters; Mrs. Holbrook is remem- 
bered as a conversationalist, well-read and merry, though neither blue- 
stocking nor wit. Years after this time, H. H. R. recorded that her aunt 
“exercised the most beneficent influence upon her large circle of young 
people, and without an effort to attract, she drew to herself whatever 
was most bright and clever in the society about her.’* Her husband, 
Dr. John Edwards Holbrook, the Dr. H. and the Nunkey of the letters, 
had studied medicine at the University of Pennsylvania and in Europe 
and was one of the founders of the Medical College of South Carolina, 
in which he taught anatomy; his North American Herpetology had gained 
him an international reputation as the foremost American zoologist and, 
incidentally, brought to him visitors from Europe and the North, Prof. 
and Mrs. Agassiz among them.5 The world in which H. H. R. lived was 
after all not so small. 


3 I am indebted to Mr. Herbert Ravenel Sass for establishing the identity of 
Miss Lucas Rutledge, Fanny and Ella Ravenel, and Jane, whom he identified as 
“probably Jane Lowndes, H H R R’s [sic] first or second cousin.’? Internal evidence 
shows that Jane must have been a second cousin, not a Rutledge, thus adding support 
to Mr. Sass’s suggestion. 

4 Charleston: The Place and the People (New York, 1925), p. 478. See also pp. 


5 For additional information on Dr. Holbrook, see The Dictionary of American 
Biography and Charleston: The Place and the People, pp. 375-480. 

For H. H. R. the years between 1841 and 1912 were eventful. In 1851 she was 
married to Dr. St. Julien Ravenel, who in 1840 had graduated from the Medical 
College of South Carolina, where he must have been taught by Dr. Holbrook; like 
Dr. Holbrook, he studied in Philadelphia and Europe before his return to Charleston 
to teach anatomy in the Medical College. During the first year of the War Between 
the States when he went to Columbia to take charge of the laboratory which made 
most of the medicines for the C. S. A., Mrs. Ravenel accompanied him. (For an 
account of Dr. Ravenel as agricultural chemist and designer of the torpedo-boat 
Inttle David, etc., see The Dictionary of American Biography and Herbert Ravenel 
Sass, “Story of Little David,’? Harper’s, CLXXXVI [May, 1943], pp. 620-25.) 
They were still in Columbia when it was burned. Later Mrs. Ravenel used her 
experiences there in writing ‘‘When Columbia Burned,”’ which, like everything else 
she wrote except her novel Ashurst, was factual. She also wrote Charleston: The 
Place and the People and biographies of two of her ancestors, Eliza Pinckney and 
The Life and Times of William Lowndes of South Carolina, 1782-1822. Interested in 
fashions, social standards, and personal foibles, she was one of the first members of 
the South Carolina Historical Society and is still regarded as an authority on Charles- 
ton history. 
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As is often true of personal letters, these contain references to persons 
and events now lost to memory, beyond hope of editorial footnote; but, 
as is too rarely the case, these also are eloquent of the writer and the 
comfortable world in which she lived. 


June 7th 

My Dear Mamma 

When you went away you thought Miss Dupré had no ears but I saw 
her afew nights ago at Mrs Ropers and she has ears I must tell you about 
the tableaux when we found Mrs Roper had put up the scaffolding already 
we sat an hour waiting for doctor jhon Ervin® with great impatience for 
Mrs R had given things in to his management at last when he did come 
they began with great speed to lay down the green baize and put up the 
scenery but I must tell you about Mr Ogilvy a great manny people had 
dropped in to see Mrs R and whoever came in was invited to stay to tea 
and he was verry much confused and thought he had stumbled on a larg 
party so he sat himslef down by her that is aunt Holbrook and expressed 
his confusion to her and was quite overjoyed when he found how the 
party was made Aunt told Lu about the fall [stc] so I have the pedlar 
one of those pedlar woman come here today and has such a whining voice 
that we thought she was crazy 
thursday 
this morning Mrs Tolee was here about Mrs Ropers tableaux she wants 
to get children to sit for cupid and the graces she depended on Mrs 
Tolees 3 children but they have been sick so Mrs T [called] on me but 
aunt told her at once that papa would never consent cupid is dresed in a 
little muslin shirt and muslin pantaloons. Yesterday we went to see Mrs 
Middleton sarah was with the Pringles and just as we were comming a way 
Sarah and the Pringles came in, today I took my french lesson it was my 
2nd the books we use are perrins fables & writing book and a slate. 
? of june today is a joyous one we take chances in a raffle it begins on 
friday I wish it were tomorrow, I was to have gone with Jane but she 
has to go to Mrs Bowens Aunt will take me as she is a friend of Madame 
Talvands’ for it is at her house that the raffle is_ she has all the things 

6 Probably the Dr. John B. Irving mentioned in Charleston: The Place and the 
People, p. 129, as “‘secretary of the Jockey Club” and author of History of the Turf 
in Carolina. 

7 Mme. T'alvande had been rescued from the Massacre of St. Domingo (1792) as 
a small child. H. H. R. attended Mme. Talvande’s school, of which she wrote: 
“The Charleston jeune fille, educated at one of these schools, learned, besides her 
lessons, a careful demeanour and an absolute submission to the will of her teacher, 


which would astonish the young people of the present day.’’ Charleston: The Place 
and the People, p. 365. 
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spread out in her drawing room and she takes you up there these are 
things left from the fair 


Yesterday evening we went to Madame Talvande’s and saw there the | 


things for the raffle there were a pair of little sugar pistols and a little 
sugar ham and little sugar candle snuffers but the pasteboard dolls are 
the prettiest things that I have mentioned yet but there was Donn C 
asleep in his rocking chair and the sylphide loking overhim the sylph 
had wings and there was a smaller and prettier sylph by herself and a 
great many prettier toys scattered about the room aunt took a chance for 
me and Sally® we must go on friday to the drawing adieu for today my 
sweetest mother 
Saturday 

Madame Talvande had a large raffle I drew my prize a box of shells 
Janes a pasteboard doll Sally Lowndes an ugly doll Marry P{ringle] a 
picture Sfally] P[ringle] a basket and I cant tell what all drew there were 
a number of girls there Sals’ prize (aunt H drew it) was a pincushion, 
I was to have to have [sic] Jane to take tea with me but when I sent to 
ask her she is dining out and I had put titatau [tic-tac-toe] on my slate it 
is so provoking 

Your affectionate daughter 
HHR 

all send their love to you 


June the 18, 1841 

My dear Mamma 

I was very glad getting your letter and kaleidescope _ it is really beautiful 
lovely and it is a much better one than Lilly Macuens and larger also. 
What I asked you for was a tuberose root but I find there are several 
roots in the garden Mary Pringle has promised me a cutting of ice gera- 
nium in the autumn and I mean to get a cutting of the tulip tree at Belve- 
dere.? Mary Warby has sent me a beautiful box of sugar plums I took 
them to the french School and the children were delighted with them. 
Tales of the kings of England are beautiful they are by the same author 
as Robin Hood, Steven Percy his name is,!° Robin Hood Has Lize Rutledge 


8 Sally Lowndes, a cousin. 

® An abstract of title in the possession of Messrs. Buist & Buist, of Charleston, 
shows that the Misses Harriott and Maria H. Pinckney purchased Belvidere from 
the heirs of Thomas Shubrick and presented it to Edward Cotesworth Rutledge 
in 1835. In 1851 he made it a wedding gift to H. H. R. Later it was used by the 
Charleston Country Club. For this information I am indebted to Mr. Samuel 
G. Stoney. 

10 According to Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, Robin Hood was published in 
London in 1841, and Tales of the Kings of England was in its fifth London edition 
by 1850. 
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ure written in it and that childish book the playhouse and workshop has Allice 
in it, and on it, they are to go by Mr Ogilvy if he will take them. 
he Sunday 





tle We did not go to church today but read the service at home, we invited 

ire | Mom Kate and Mom Sue to come up and hear the service read. Yester- 
: day I dined with Lowndes in broad St they go to the north next week 

ph after dinner we went on the Battery with a servant, next we went to an 
a ice cream store where I sat begging them to come away. 

‘or Monday 21 

ny I am to dine out today with my Godmothers if I behave well and learn 


all my lessons and I have done my grammar and finished my spelling book 
last friday aunt intendes to make me get a few lines of the Illiad spelling 


lls the words and telling the meaning of them. 

a Wednesday 

re Cara Mama mia! I have just eaten some pineapple ice and feel quite 

n, strong and disposed to write I had a pleasant day at my Godmothers 

to monday M and § Pringle drank tea with me last evening and were 

it delighted with my kaleidescope" Jane was invited and expected but did 
not come I am going this evening to ask the meaning of it. We get on 


pretty well with Mr Guénébault he does not scold us much he is more 
particular than ever Jane had her nails rather too long so he told her 
that she must cut them round and not square, we make low courteseys 
to him when he is going away and he says that that is right, he says that 
he sees some gentlemen just nod But that they ought to make low bows 
and he gives us low bows in return for our courteseys—Grandmamma 


ul bought me a pair of bronzed kid shoes and a pair of black morokeo ones 
0. we got them at Williams. 
al Thursday 
a today is my french day I have the least marks in the exercise class. 
e- The summer has been so dry that I have not missed one french or dancing 
k lesson in the whole season it is in repay for the wet one you had in the 
n. winter aunt H will put a postscript to this letter 
or kiss that imp of mischif Lu for me 
ze Your affec daughter 
HHR 

n, 
m My dear Beck. 
ge I have nothing but good to say of this affecte H H R of yours—She is 
. to be sure a self willed little Miss but much more obedient than I had any 
le. 

11 Compare: ‘‘It was the day of small and easy parties, meeting about eight o’clock 
in for tea; then talk, music, games, perhaps a little dance—ice-cream and cake, a glass 
on of wine for the men, lemonade for the ladies, and by twelve every one home again;— 


no trouble, no display, no géne.’”? Charleston: The Place and the People, p. 480. 
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reason to expect. It is true, I am obliged to lay the reins upon her neck 
very often and let her run her course which having run she stops and comes 
in quietly like Bucephalus— She is a little worried by the jealousy of 
her companions M & § P—-; at the french lesson when her exercise is_pro- 
nounced the best, or her reading, they think out— “oh but her aunt helps 
her”. Mean while they are as much helped by their father for without 
help they could no more write their exercise at all than they could fly— 
but they wont submit to the drudgery of being taught at home as well as 
at school and Harrie will. Sue Alston!? is as much helped by her mother 
but they dont object to this as Harrie has been learning longer however 
they get on hummingly enough and Mr G is very well satisfied with them. 

Mamma is up & about again but on a diet still. We have had several 
rainy Evenings lately which has kept away visitors and news—Did you 
ever see Mrs Wm Haskell? a Miss Ball she was—a very handsome woman 
about 32— She is just dead in childbed—& after 4 or 5 safe confinements— 
Mrs. Shubrick has moved into Legaré St and filled up the old Ben Elliott 
rat trap" in a style to astonish the old Elms that have waved their branches 
over it for so long. When Mama was sick she sent me a message begging 
to know the character of Peggy (Fibbens) [‘‘] please tell um by WmSon 
weder Te Peggy is a upright correck ooman” Such an enquiry demanded 
a written answer so I wrote a polite note respecting Te Peggy—and told 
her how very sick Mama was—the next day she sent the invalid a plate of 
stewed blackberries which I divided between Dr H— Harrie and Rosalind 
1 was very sorry she had been out 
when I called the day before. This Edwd said was a hint but I sent word 
that I had not been out of the house for a week when Mamma was well 


2 or 3 days after she sent her compts anc 


enough I should come & See her She told Patsey Simons the other day 
that Lucas was not at all afraid of her ‘Afraid of you!! says P. Umph! 
I suppose not The Rs are not afraid of anybody that I know of [”’]. 
Adieu. Love to that imp of mischief as H calls her dignified aunt 


June the 24th 1841 
Cara Madremia! 
It was only this Evening that I left off writing—it has rained now for 
3 full hours, it has disappointed our walk on the Battery just as it served 


12 Susan Alston (1830-1880), daughter of Thomas Pinckney Alston and Susan 
Elizabeth Smith Alston, married Cleland Kinloch Huger. See Barnwell Rhett 
Heyward, ‘‘The Descendants of Col. William Rhett, of South Carolina,” this Maga- 
zine, IV (April, 1903), p. 114. 

13 Probably the house now 22 Legaré Street. Alice R. Huger Smith and D. E. 
Huger Smith, The Dwelling Houses of Charleston, South Carolina (Philadelphia, 1917), 
p. 222. 
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us last summer.’ you remember that whatever evening we appointed 
for going on the Battery it rained and poured it is serving us just so now, 
besides Jane told me not to expect her but that she might come and see 
me and I have given up all hopes of her now for though it has stopped, 
now, yet the ground is so damp that she cannot come without running a 
risk of catching cold and I would not like her to catch cold, it is growing 
dark now and J have nothing more to say so I must leave off now but I 
must tell you that I sent to ask Jane why she did not come, she had not 
learnt all her lessons she went to a party at the Ravenels where there 
were 22 people children I mean, I meanwhile went round the Battery with 
aunt H and Grandmama for Grandmama is well enough to ride round the 
battery but goodbye for today my sweetest mama. 
Friday 

‘ara madre mia, it has rained all night and is now dropping as I judge 
from the puddles of water that are in the yard, there are some of them in 
comotion besides one can see the fine rain—there’s a pigeon on the top 
of the stable just now that looks quite queer with his head thrown back 
smoothing his plumage there he sits in king like majesty—now there’s a 
mocking bird sitting on the chimney top entertaining us with his song— 
I hope It will clear up or I cannot go to dancing and the others will get 
ahead of me—now I have something to tell you which though it wont 
interest you is very funny Dr Cross down on the island has a boy of 
doctor Ogier’s [?], a notorious thief so Dr C to keep him at home puts him 
in a large old empty safe which stands in his piazzia and if any body asks 
where Dr C is he stands at the door of the safe and tells where he is—no 
prospect of its clearing up its raining hard—yesterday I read the vow of 
the peacock—it is raining worse than ever however it has till evening to 
clear up and it is not quite 8 yet nunkey says there’s no news in the 
newspaper and it might as well not be printed a tall—it’s clearing up 
I think. 
Monday 

Carissima I have got an invitation from Jane to drink tea with her 
this evening and I am going if it is good weather and the birds are chirking, 
and the sun is shining, and it is a good day—. now just guess what I 
have to tell you, the old lot [sic] is mending up grandmama is making 
it tight and nice and that good for nothing man will raise the rent, to 
beshure the lot looks quite odd with its new patches but I daresay itis a 
greatdeal more comfortable. 
July 1st. 


14 According to Charleston: The Place and the People, the Battery at this time 
‘was a cool and cheerful walk and drive, and the large gardens had arbours where 
tea-tables were set, or gentlemen smoked tobacco then forbidden in drawing rooms.” 
p. 480. 
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Carissima mama mia! I went and drank tea with Jane the other night 
Lize thanks you very much for the reels of silk you sent her and the stand 
for them to stand on—I have made a new acquaintance in the shape of 
fanny and Ella Ravenell® the children were all the time hanging over the 
piano or dancing—yesterday Mr Legaré came and read Manfred to aunt 
Holbrook he some times swells his voice so that it frightened me and then 
he brings it down so sweet and low that its a pleasure to hear him.!® We 
went to see my Godmothers last night adieu Your aff daughter 


HHR 





To MissS L R 
Dear Lu 

Miss H.H.R. desires me to give her love to you on this part of her letter 
as she is getting ready for Mons G— 

I told you in my last a piece of news which the Smiths deny at least 
Geo L— was here the other night and says that Pringle S deny that his 
brother is Ingaged 

Matty K has taken H. B. Mil. for a squire. Her mother told me this 
Monday Evg that Matty had some thought of sending to request his 
services. Yesterday Evg I saw them come facing up King St in style— 
Miss Matty was smiling away and I could not help greeting them with 
many smiles. 

All are pretty well here 
Aunt H got yr letter yesterday. 
a. -P, a. 


In mid-July H. H. R. was at Belmont, the country home in which the 
Holbrooks spent week ends and much of the summer. She took an 
active interest in chickens, pigs, and melons—too much interest in melons, 
according to her own admission. Though she had more wealth and atten- 
tion than most children, she had so little money that the possession of a 
quarter was as important as seeing an amateur theatrical—possibly a 
series of tableaux—at the home of Mr. Cogdell. This letter contains the 
first reference to the enervating summer heat which traditionally sent 
the planter class to Charleston, the pine lands, the up-country, or the 
North from May to October. 


15 Sisters of St. Julien Ravenel: Frances Harrison, born 1829, married E. Horry 
Frost; Gabriella, born 1827, married J. Motte Alston Pringle. 

16 This incident made a deep impression on H. H. R., for, writing more than half 
a century later, she recalled of Hugh Swinton Legaré that he ‘“‘was slightly lame, 
but his head was fine, and his voice was an organ of many stops. He loved to read 
poetry aloud, and nothing could be finer than his tones in Manfred’s soliloquy, or 
Dryden’s ‘long-resounding line.’ ’’ Charleston: The Place and the People, p. 471. 
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July the 17th 1841 
Ma tres chere Maman, 

I went yesterday to see Miss Raven Vanderhoerst first we saw a large 
white cat Raven took my hand and drew me behind her when we had 
stole along for some time we sprang out upon her and set up such a shout 
that aunt H sprung to the door to know what it meant, the room opened 
on the garden so that aunt could see what was going on, after all, we did 
not catch the cat but we nearly caught it— 

Belmount'" 

Chere Mamman I have just come from feeding the pigs and stalking 
about with Nunkey its very cool today I went a few days ago to a 
party at Sally Lownde’s, only a few girls were there 
Monday 
A few days ago there came a great many chickens from Belvedere that 
they quite covered the bottom of the little waggon which had been sent 
with corn from town and there were a great many Ducks too, Mom Eve 
wanted to send down 3 young geese but Richard had not room for them the 
day after that which was friday we went to to Belmount where after feeding 
the pigs I turned into a little pig myself for I eat too much mushmelon 
which made me a little sick the next day but I am quite well now. I 
have just this minute got a letter and after reading it sent it to Grand- 
mama. I thank you very much for the July root. how I should like to 
see Lily’s long form Jumping up in the gymnastic exercises. I have a 
quarter of a dollar of my own and Grand mama has given me some small 
riceinabag. Iam going to send the bag and the moeny to Mom Marianne. 
Papa got your letter and every body was delighted with it direct to the 
care of Robinson— 

Tuesday 
Ma chere maman 

I took a lesson in french to day had 1 fault in evry thing 
Wednesday 

last evening I went to Mr Cogdell’s and saw two worthies of the Revolu- 
tion General Moultry and General Tododen [Tarleton?] This room is 
very pretty with pictures and busts 
half an hour later 

I have just finished a cold bath and eaten some water melon so that I 
am quite strong and ready to write aunt H and Grandmama let me ask 
the Pringles yesterday to take tea with me but they were so exhausted 


17 The country home of Mrs. Frederick Rutledge. At that time it was four miles 
from town, and Dr. and Mrs. Holbrook made it their occasional home, where they 
entertained extensively, many of the guests like Agassiz being scientists attracted 
by Dr. Hoibrook’s reputation. 
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with the hot day that they could not come yesterday was hot but today 
is cool and pleasant, it is not a french lesson today, but I have to make up 
for Saturday the Pringles cannt be as much tierd today as they were 
yesterday 

Thursday The Pringel’s an Jane drank tea with me last night, we made 
wreaths of flowers one we put around Jane’s head we put a wreath 
made by me on her cheek and wreaths round her wrists. She looked very 
well indeed so that Mr. Roper observed it. we have done a great deal of 
Shopping for the children at Buncome. Mr. Ogilvey carried a large bundle 
for us_ tell Lu the Harrison brest pin goes with it Robin Hood, a little 
book called the casket, for Alice, and aunt Holbrook made me so ashamed 
of not sending the king’s of England to Sally that I sent it to her only 
because Sally had left a book that she had read 20 times in town for me, 
and the pin cushion that aunt H won at the raffle which she gave to me, 
aunt H will add a postscript so adieu 

Your affee daughter 

HHR 


Lucasia! I kiss you 50 times 


My dear Beck 

Just after I deposited L’s letter at the post office I met one of the East 
Bay servants with a note from Aunt H—'* She went last Eving to pay a 
visit to Mrs. Jas P. who told her she was going to the neighborhood of 
Boston & upon aunt H asking if she meant to carry Rosa back to Dr. A’s 


’ 


she said yes she should ‘‘visit the institution”. Aunt H advised me to 
write this immediately to you. I had already mentioned to L that Mrs. 
P was to sail soon but at that time I had only my suspicions of her object. 
At the same time I can’t see what you can do—I have always been strongly 
impressed with the notion that she would go there & I believe both you 
& L— thought it likely. Still I wish we had been mistaken—We are all 
well here but, oh so hot. This is the worst letter H has yet written. I can- 
not persuade her that there is as much necessity to take pains for mama 
as well as for anybody else and I wish you wd tell her that a neat clean 
letter is more acceptable than a scrawl. Yr ever affee H— Edwd recd yr 
letter and it gave him a great deal of satisfaction he sent it to East Bay 
directly. at the same time you know he could nt answer it for the slightest 
attempt at writing fatigues him. 
August 26th 

My dear Becky 

I must write you at once or the Mosquitoes will eat me up before I 
finish another quire of paper. Imagine how bad they must be when I tell 


18 Miss Harriott Pinckney, daughter of Gen. C. C. Pinckney. 
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you that last night Mama « I, being seated at a table a lamp between us 
& each having a novel to beguile the time, were obliged to light a cigar 
and lay it on the snuffers tray—to be sure it was one of the delicate lady’s 
cigaritoes from Havanna but it was tobacco & set us coughing Still it was 
better than being stung to death. The rains have been so heavy that 
great damage has been done in different parts of the town and on waking 
yesterday Miss Harrie called out to me that the floor was covered with 
water & so it was, it had rained down the chimney which had got nicely 
washed at the expense of the floor for the color of the water was like that 
of the Dead Sea—There was a great wetting and scrubbing all that day 
Mama’s room & Mine were the only two thus visited which showed a social 
spirit in the rain quite mysterious— Harrie is as good a child as I could 
wish to manage, which does not mean observe a perfect child—but she is a 
child of fine character She is antagonistic in the highest degree but the 
moment she perceives that she is warring against a higher power than 
human will—she strikes her colors directly only let her see that Reason 
or Religion demands her submission and she yields. Self culture in the 
long run is the very best. I have known conscientious persons actually 
mischievous from their conscientiousness itself but your little precious one 
has an extraordinary intelligence which will I hope save her from coun- 
founding right & wrong— We must earnestly however pray for God’s 
blessing on the education she receives, not only the instruction we give her, 
the moral lessons & the accomplishments, but the education of life—the 
influence of circumstances on her mind. She has hitherto resisted all my 
attempts to make her write well but except when she is writing for Mons G 
she goes headlong on spelling words wrong on paper that she knows per- 
fectly well how to spell— a few days ago I told her that it was in her own 
power to correct her handwriting and take from it that ridiculous hysteric 
jerk that every word seems to be suffering under. She declared that if 
she could she would correct it—accordingly I have given her a copy book 
in which she is to write every day 3, or 4 words perfectly well proportioned. 
She has done half a page & it would be difficult to believe that she who is 





writing you a letter to go by this post, wrote the words that I will send 
you whenever I get a private opportunity. I am very glad you found 
fault with her writing for she had convinced herself too that any style will 
be acceptable for on my telling her yesterday that now I have to say now 
I must tell was the style of a child of five years old She said gravely aunt 
it is my style and Mama would rather have a letter from me in my own 
style than in an affected one— 

I think her memory is strengthening under the system of letting it alone. 
Finding her antipathy to learning grammar by heart, I made her read 
every day a small portion of grammar and then we sat and discussed it at 
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first this exercise was horrible to her she fretted and stormed but after 
a while the mist in which the subject seemed clouded, rolled away and we 
are now parsing on those grim 24 Rules without much difficulty the only 
thing she learns by heart is half a page of geography and reads some 
description of the country or looks at some engravings which will fix it in 
her mind—the other day I repeated two lines of Beranger’s Chant du 
Cosaque. She caught them at once & by a little persuasion learned a 
stanza of eight lines long difficult lines not a tripping measure but long 
& heavy Viens mon coursier. noble ami du Cosaque. Adeau signt des 
trompettes du Nord— She even offered afterwards to learn 20 lines if 
I would give her whatever she wanted I agreed to this provided she chose 
reasonably but it puzzled her not a little to chuse at last after much con- 
sideration she claimed the privilege of divising a purple frock “‘of a royal 
purple such as Kings wear—”’ So as the choice is after Mrs Primrose’s 
fashion we have agreed & in a few days she will be introduced to Dela 
Martins. 

Mama expended all her skill in hair cutting on her stiff ungrateful mop 
nothing seems to do it any good. it shews such a disposition to grow 
down in masses over her forehead that I got the Mattheissen’s girl to net 
me a brown net in which I have gathered up the hair in order to make it 
grow upwards. The brown color of the net harmonizes so beautifully 
with her eyes & brows that I am sure she will have hair like your’s when 
she is older. The elegant turn of her head is seen now & altogether when 
she sets out her french lesson in her black apron net tied with a blue ribbon 
& white frock she looks like a little beauty ready for a turn in the Tuilleries 
—Adieu now I will write to L tomorrow or Saturday or no she must 
wait till her turn, I have to answer Mrs Os letter as soon as I feel fit to 
converse with any body at present I am so stupid I am fit only to eat 
and sleep. 

Adieu 
Yrs ever 
Affecly 
HP H 
All well here 


September 17 
Madre mia 
I was near the end of your letter when I threw the ink over it and spoilt 
it all so I began again. 
September 18 
Dear Mamma I am reading the Roman History I followed Greece 
to where it be came a Roman province Aunt H says I am fonder of those 
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grim old warriors than of my pretty smiling doll she says it is because 
I have not to make them clothes, but it is not, it is because it has life an 
spirit in it. 
Friday 

yesterday evening aunt H and myself went to see Mrs Middleton we 
found her at home, I had a little play with Tom. on our return we met 
Jane, the P’s, and the Ravenels, Jane had bought a little doll and was 
going to name it she wanted me to go home with her but as there is 
trouble in the stables Aunt H could not send for me Ella Ravenel said 
that if she was certain that her Aunt would send for her she would bring 
me home but she was not at home when she came out so I gave up graciously 
Sunday 

Yesterday evening aunt H took Jane and myself to walk on the battery. 
Aunt H seeing Madame Tolay sat down on the bench beside her Jane 
and I went into battery garden Doctor Faber seeing us ran after us he 
took notice of a little red scar I have on my forehead and said I had always 
something the matter with my head which I did not think very polite, 
after that Mr Cogdell joined us. 
Monday 

Jane dined with me yesterday in the evening we went to church after 
it was over we came straight home after tea unluckily Jane was sent for 
I was to have dined with my Godmother today but Tom is sick and Richard 
is with Steady who is dying very slowly. This morning Mr Ingraham came 
with the news that Papa is made a captain. Mr. Ingraham is made one 
also. 
Wednesday 

My Godmothers sent their carriage for me so that I dined there yester- 
day evening. I had a little party as I had given up when I met them in the 
street aunt H let me have them yesterday Mary P and Sally P, Susy A, 
the Ravenels, Jane was invited but was engaged to spend the evening at 
Mrs. [illegible]. 

Mary P and Susy A danced a cavatina to my God mothers music we 
looked at pictures acted Tableaux and had a pleasant evening. 
September 21 yesterday we spent the day at Belemount in the evening 
we stopped at Belvedere I ran into Daddy Sambos garden and there I saw 
two fine beds of turnips bordered with onions he has covered his straw- 
berries with straw which in November he is going to burn the grass has 
grown between the stones of the front Piazza in one corner there is quite ¢ 
little grass plot I told Esau to clean it away he said he was going 
to do it 

Aunt H wants this sheet 

Your affec Daughter 
HHR 
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My dear Beck. 

H has explained to you the luckless fate of a neat looking letter almost 
finished last week— After beginning afresh Mr G gave her a verb to 
write every day which interfered very much with her letter—and the poor 
little class have arrived at s’en aller which keeps them very busy. So not 
to keep you waiting any longer I take the opportunity of acknowledging 
your last letter—as you directed I burnt it and I cannot answer it here 
for it is a subject that would take a whole winter’s Evening’s discription 
and even then we should perhaps leave off where we began— 

I have written to Dr. H to defer his return as late as he can, and to 
write and give notice of his latest day It will I think be earlier than 
either you or Lucas would like, but he has no choice in the matter.— We 
are all as usual here—« all join in Love with 





Yrs ever affectionately 
HPH 


Charleston as Miss Harriott Horry Rutledge saw it in the summer of 
1841 was a pleasant leisurely place where people had time for making calls, 
or presenting tableaux, or strolling in the Battery gardens; where small 
talk assumed the clannish obliqueness of a self-contained society; where 
Mr. Hugh Swinton Legaré read Byron aloud in a voice so deep and rolling 
that his tones echo down the years—a comfortable, secure, compact little 
world which for us is doubly endowed, with the patina of time and the 
bright charm of the little girl who was even then growing into a great lady. 











MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY 
GAZETTE OF CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Contributed by ExizAnerH H. JeRvEy 
(Continued from October) 


Married, on Thursday, the 25th ult. at Bladensburgh, by the Rev. Mr. 
Addison, of Georgetown (Columbia) John Heath, Esq., late Captain, in 
the Marine Corps, U. 8. Navy, to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel 
Dedkins, of the former place. (Wednesday, April 7, 1819) 


Married, at Conwayborough (the capital of Horry District, 8. C.) 
Robert Conway, Esq. late brigadier General, and a meritorious soldier of 
the Revolution, to the amiable Miss Susannah Crowlon. (Wednesday, 
April 7, 1819) 


Died, on his passage from this port to Boston, Mr. Daniel Smith, 2d, 
aged 32. (Wednesday, April 7, 1819) 


Drowned at sea, in his passage from Charleston to Liverpool, 8. G. 
Bronson, Esq. commander of the ship Herald, of Boston, . . . [long obituary 
copied from the Bostun Gazette]. (Wednesday, April 7, 1819) 


Departed this life at Stateburg, on the 22d ult. in the twenty third 
year of her age, Elizabeth, wife of Stephen D. Miller, Esq. (Thursday, 
April 8, 1819) 


Married at New York, by the Rev. Mr. Spring, Mr. Isaac Staar Clawson, 
to Mrs. Mary Sarah Holman (consort of the late Joseph George Holman) 
formerly of the Charleston, and late of the New York Theatre. (Friday, 
April 9, 1819) 


Died, at Mobile, on the 13th ult. Mr. Daniel W. Crawford. He fell 
in an affair of honor with Maj. Triplett. (Monday, April 12, 1819) 


Died, on Wednesday morning, the 7th inst. after a short indisposition, 
Miss Martha Huger, in the 54th year of her age, daughter of the late 
General Isaac Huger. (Monday, April 12, 1819) 


Died, on the 7th instant of the consumption, Mr. Benjamin Cramton, 
aged about 36, of the firm of Cramton & Johnson, of this city. Mr. C 
15 
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was a native of Litchfield (Conn.) but has resided for several years past in 
Hartford, in that State, where he has left a wife, and other relatives. The 
deceased left his home in December last, for this place, for the purpose of 
benefitting declining health. After a short stay here, he embarked for 
Havana... but finding no relief he returned on the 6th inst. and expired 
the next day.... (Monday, April 12, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Edward Power together with 
the ‘Hibernian Society,” are invited to attend his Funeral, from his late 
residence, No. 217 East Bay. (Tuesday, April 13, 1819) 


Died, at Bordeaux, on the 26th Jan. Capt. John Baas, aged 67 years; 
of this city. (Wednesday, April 14, 1819) 


Died, in the vicinity of Warrenton, N. C., Marmaduke Johnson, Esq. 
He was one of the oldest residents in the county, and stood high in the 
estimation of his friends and neighbors, and in the affection of his family. 
He has left behind him fifteen children, and many grand children. (Tues- 
day, April 20, 1819) 


On the 11th ult. [died] Major Davis Gresham, a native of Orange county, 
N. C., in the 64th year of his age; a soldier of the Revolution, one of the 
sarly frontier settlers of Georgia, and for many years a member of the 


Georgia Legislature. (Tuesday, April 20, 1819 
ta) oD . ? 


Died, on Monday, 12th inst. Edward Power, late of this city, merchant, 
aged 40 years, a native of Waterford, Ireland. He left an affectionate 
widow and two small children to lament their irreparable loss. (Wednes- 
day, April 21, 1819) 

Married in Columbia, on the 15th last, Mr. William Mayrant, of Sumter 
District, to Miss Sarah H. H. Bay, of the former place. (Saturday, 
April 24, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. John N. Strobel, are invited to 
attend his Funeral This Morning, at 8 o’clock, from his Father’s residence, 
No. 33, Boundary-street. (Saturday, April 24, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Dr. Firmin Le Roi, and of Francis 
Duboe, are requested to attend the Funeral of the Former, from his late 
residence No. 161 Meeting-street, This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock, without 
further invitation. (Saturday, April 24, 1819) 
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The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. John Cowan, are requested to 
attend his Funeral, from his late residence, corner of Pinckney-street and 
Mey’s wharf, This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock. (Tuesday, April 27, 1819) 


Died, in Philadelphia, on the 9th March, in the 26th year of his age, 
Mr. Charles H. Parker—a young gentleman who was ardently engaged 
in the study of the art of Engraving, as a pupil under Colonel G. Fairman, 
by whom he was highly esteemed....He had just finished the writing 
part of the splendid edition of the Declaration of Independence, which is 
about to be published; and we have occasionally been indebted to his 
genius for some of the embellishments of the journal. In the stations 
which were occupied by the deceased as a member of three Benevolent 
Institutions and one Military Association he evinced a laudable readiness 
to perform his part in the great drama of life... . though he had found an 
early grave, he had not lived in vain. (Thursday, April 29, 1819) 


Died, on the 23d ult. at Belmont, Maryland, in the 63d year of his age 
the Honorable Alexander O. Hanson, Senator of the United States from 
that state. (Saturday, May 1, 1819) 


Died, of a bullet wound, on the 10th ult. on the Florida side of St. 
Mary’s River, opposite Traders Hill, in Georgia, Lieut. William H. Belton, 
of the 4th Regiment U. 8. Infantry. He received his wound in a duel 
fought with muskets at eight paces. The parties fired at the same instant— 
Belton was struck under the left breast, and expired in a few minutes, the 
ball passing through him—his opponent was not injured....He was a 
favorite with his superiors and inferiors in the army, by whom his memory 
will long be fondly cherished. (Saturday, May 1, 1819) 


Married, on Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Fenwick, Mr. Emanuel 
Wiss, to Miss Mary Heffernan, both of this city. (Tuesday, May 4, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of the late William V. Howard, and of 
his Brother Robert Howard, are requested to attend the Funeral of the 
former This Afternoon, at 4 O’clock, from his late residence, No. 103 
East Bay. (Thursday, May 6, 1819) 


On Monday morning, 3d May, departed this life, with a hope full of 
immortality, Mrs. Anna Catherine Horlbeck, widow of the late Mr. Peter 
Horlbeck, in the 66th year of her life. (Friday, May 7, 1819) 


Departed this life, at the residence of Gen. Youngblood, St. Bartholo- 
mews Parish, Mr. Thomas Singleton, in the 27th year of his age.... 
(Friday, May 7, 1819) 
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Died, lately, at Marblehead, Capt. Nathan Bartlett, aged 70. He was 
on the pension list, and the only remaining officer on that list in Marble- 
head. He entered into the American service in the War of the Revolution 
on the first of May, 1776. . . on board the U. 8. Schooner Hancock, Samuel 
Tucker, Commander . . . continued in his cruise until February 13th 1777, 
then honorably discharged to take charge of the brig Penet... engaged 
to go and return from France... with military stores. He afterwards 
commanded the armed brig America. ... He then commanded the armed 
brig Gen. Glover, but was captured and carried into England. From 
England he got over to Holland... and on the 6th of June 1780 he entered 
on board the frigate South Carolina, as first Lieutenant, under Commodore 
Alexander Gillon...and continued cruising until Sept. 1780, and was 
then discharged,... (Monday, May 10, 1819) 


Died, at his seat in Madison county, Georgia, on the 3d ult. William 
Fergus Esq. in the 73d year of his age. Mr. Fergus was a Revolutionary 
character for some time a member of the Legislature of South Carolina, 
an Elder of the Presbyterian Church, ... (Tuesday, May 11, 1819) 


Died, on Wednesday, the 5th inst. of a pulmonary complaint, Mr. 
William V. Howard, in the 32d year of his age. His modest and unassum- 


ing deportment ... gained him while living, the esteem of those who knew 
him; and his death is regretted by a widow and three children. .. . (Thurs- 


day, May 13, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. John Ling and Mrs. Mary-Ann 
Ling, are invited to attend the Funeral of the latter, this Morning, at 
8 o’clock, from her late residence, No. 101 East Bay-street. (Thursday, 
May 13, 1819) 


Departed this life, on the 10th inst. Mrs. Jane Dewees, consort of Wm. 
Dewees, esq. in the 58th year of her age, after a painful illness, which she 


bore with great fortitude. ...as a wife, parent and mistress, she possessed 
every endearing quality.... (Friday, May 14, 1819) 


Departed this transitory life, on Monday last, after an illness of but 
three hours, in the 9th year of his age, Master Peter Foulston. A mother, 
and a lady who had adopted him now mourn his death... . (Saturday, 
May 15, 1819) 


Married, on Thursday, the 6th inst, by the Rev. Mr. Henry Gibbes, at 
the residence of Major J. Ward, on Waccamaw, Mr. Joseph P. LaBruce, to 
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Miss Catherine Daughter of Major Ward—all of All-Saints Parish. (Mon- 
day, May 17, 1819) 


Married, in Georgetown, on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Lance Mr. Charles Munnerlyn, to Miss Hannah Shackleford, all of that 
place. (Monday, May 17, 1819) 


A case of painful and bereaving providence has occurred in the death 
of Master Charles Lawrence Adams, aged nearly 11 years, a son of David 
Adams, Esq. of this city. [He was drowned on Wadmalaw Island.] 
(Tuesday, May 18, 1819) 


Died, on board the U. S. John Adams, at sea, on the 26th Feb. last, 
Midshipman John H. Shute, in the 19th year of his age. He bore a tedious 
and appalling malady with most manly fortitude and resignation. ... Mr. 
Shute, though young, served during the continuance of the late war, and 
was honorably distinguished for his bravery in action. ...(Wednesday, 
May 19, 1819) 


Married, on Tuesday evening, the 17th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Palmer, 
James M. Lowery, Esq. to Mrs. Jane M. Shrewsbury, both of this city. 


(Thursday, May’ 20, 1819) 


Married, on Thursday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Galluchat, 
Mr. Charles Knight, of Notaway County, Va. to Mrs. Martha W. Davis, 
of this city. (Monday, May 24, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Elizabeth Warley, and Othniel 
J. Giles are requested to attend the Funeral of the former from the residence 
of the latter, No. 19 Market street, This Afternoon, at 4 o0’clock. (Monday, 
May 24, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Samuel Mott, Jun. and Mr. 
William H. Raymond, are requested to attend the Funeral of the former, 
this morning, at 8 o’clock, from Mrs. Milbury’s No. 168 King-street. 
(Thursday, May 27, 1819) 


Married, on Thursday, 27th inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop Bowen, 
James Rose, Esq. to Julia, the youngest daughter of General Rutledge. 
(Saturday, May 29, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Schartz are invited 
to attend the Funeral of the former, from his late residence, corner of 
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Church street and Lynche’s Lane, This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock, without 
further invitation. (Tuesday, June 1, 1819) 


Departed this mortal life, on the 31st ult. after a few days illness at his 
plantation on the Island of St. Helena, Captain Benjamin Jenkins, in 
the 41st year of his age. He has left a wife and four small children, 
with a numerous circle of relations and friends... this community has 
to lament, the deprivation of a most active, useful and public spirited 
member... . 2 As a member of the Legislature, the State has lost a faithful 
patriotic servant, and the Church of Christ one of its brightest ornaments. 
(Wednesday, June 2, 1819) 


Died, on the 23d ult. Captain Isaac Lesesne. He was an honest man, 
and possessed a considerable share of talent in his professional capacity. 
An aged and respectable mother, four sisters, his widow and four children 
survive. ... (Wednesday, June 2, 1819) 


Departed this life, on the Ist inst. Mr. Abner Jones, in the 43d year of 
his age. He gained while living, the esteem of those who knew him; 
and his death is regretted by a widow and seven children, with a number 
of other, relatives and friends. (Friday, June 4, 1819) 


On the 22d of March, in the present year, died Mrs. Dorothea Maria 
Furman, the late consort of the Rev. Dr. Furman, of this city, in the 46th 
year of her age....She was a native of this city, and in it she lived all 
her days, excepting... when adherents to American liberty were sent 
by the British commanders to Philadelphia in 1781 and their return to 
Charleston in 1783....She was married to Dr. Furman in the 16th year 
of her age, and became the mother of thirteen children; all of whom, not- 
withstanding the delicacy of her constitution, were in their infancy, nour- 
ished exclusively at her bosom. Eleven of them survive her... . The 
Funeral Service was performed by the Rev. Dr. Flinn who delivered a 
very pathetic and appropriate Address. (Saturday, June 5, 1819) 


Died, on the 20th ult, Mrs. Esther Izard, relict of Ralph 8. Izard, Esq. 
(June 5, 1819) 


Died, in this city, on Thursday morning last, Mr. Barnard Buchanan, 
of Glasgow, (Scotland,) on his way home from Jamaica, where he had been 
for recovery of his health. (Saturday, June 5, 1819) 


Died, in Alexandria, on Red River, (Louisiana) on the 13th April, Mr. 
Griswold, Postmaster of the Town, killed by Mr. Wright, in a Duel.... 
And Griswold’s honor lies in the dust. (Monday, June 7, 1819) 
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Departed this life, on the 17th ult. after a lingering illness, which he 
bore with Christian fortitude, Mr. John M. Miller, in the 30th year of his 
age. (Friday, June 11, 1819) 


Departed this life, on Thursday afternoon the 10th inst. after an illness 
of a few days, Master Philip Levy, a son of Mr. Lyon Levy of this city... . 
(Saturday, June 12, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Louis Peigne and Mrs. Catherine 
H. Peigne are invited to attend the Funeral of the former, without any 
further invitation, from his late residence, No. 6 Beresford-street, at 8 
o’clock precisely. (Monday, June 14, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Dr. James E. B. Finley, and 
particularly the Members of the several Societies to which he belonged, 
are invited to attend his Funeral from his ' .e residence, No. 10 Meeting 
street, This Day, at 12 o’clk. (Tuesday, June 15, 1819) 


The Members of the Literary and Philosophical Society of South Carolina 
are requested to attend the Funeral of their highly respected Curator, 
Dr. James E. B. Finley, at 12 o’clk, This Day, from his late residence 
Meeting-street, near Smith’s lane. (Tuesday, June 15, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. David Lamb, are invited to 
attend her Funeral, from her late residence, No. 30 East Bay, This After- 
noon, at 4 o’clock P.M. (Thursday, June 17, 1819) 


Died, in this city, on Wednesday, 16th inst. in the 74th year of her age, 
Mrs. Jennet Lamb, wife of David Lamb Esq. (Monday, June 21, 1819) 


Departed this life, Mrs. Marion Black, wife of Alexander Black, merchant 
of this City, in the 25th year of her age. Within the last three years she 


became a wife and a mother... . \ pulmonary consumption, which flatters 
with a hope of reprieve, while certain of its victim, had fastened on her 
constitution. ... (Tuesday, June 22, 1819) 


Died, in Philadelphia on the 13th ult, Mrs. Jane Allison Latta, wife 
of Mr. Robert Latta, merchant, of Yorkville, South Carolina. (Tuesday, 
June 22, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Jane Brooks, are invited to 
attend her Funeral This Day, at 4 o’clock, from her late residence, corner 
of Queen and Archdale streets. (Tuesday, June 22, 1819) 
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Married, in Savannah, on Thursday evening last, Mr. Samuel L. Speis- 
segger, of this City, to Miss Martha B. Millen, of the former place. 
(Wednesday, June 23, 1819) 


Married, in St. Mary’s on the 10th inst. by the Rev. R. Beel, Lt. Com’t 
J. R. Madison, U. 8. Navy to Maria C. Houston of Camden county, Geo. 
(Saturday, June 26, 1819) 


Married, at Columbia, on the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Dunwoody, 
Mr. John Adams, to Miss Sarah Wade, all of that place. (Saturday, 
June 26, 1819) 


Married at Columbia, on the 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Clifton, the 
Rev. Mr. Samuel Dunwoody, of Camden, to Miss Elizabeth H. Harrison, 
of Columbia. (Saturday, June 26, 1819) 


The Friends and acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Colzy, are invited to 
attend the Funeral of Charles Colzy, This Afternoon, at 5 o’clock, with- 
out further invitation, from his late residence, No. 48 Church-street. 
(Saturday, June 26, 1819) 


The Friends and acquaintances of Mrs. Frost and the Episcopal Clergy 
are invited to attend the Funeral of Mrs. Anna D. Frost, from her mother’s 
residence in Archdale-street, This Morning, at 8 o’clock. (Monday, 
June 28, 1819) 


Departed this transitory life, on the 19th ult. after a long and painful 
illness of five years, which he bore with Christian patience and resignation, 
Mr. Francis Lambert, a native of Ireland, and for many years past a 


respectable inhabitant of this city, in the 41st year of his age,... He has 
left a wife and other relatives...to deplore his irreplacable loss.... 


(Thursday, July 1, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Rob. Bridie and Mrs. Sarah Bridie, 
are requested to attend the Funeral of the latter, from her late residence 
No. 121 East Bay, at 3 o’clock This Afternoon without further invitation. 
(Friday, July 2, 1819) 


Died, at Fernandena (Amelia Island) on the 13th June, Lieut. John B. 
Morgan, of the U. S. Corp of Artillery—a young gentleman who had, by 
the correctness of his conduct, gained the entire approbation of his superi- 
ors.... (Tuesday, July 8, 1819) 
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Married, on the 22d ult. at Georgetown, by the Rev. Jeremiah Russell, 
Mr. William G. Bellune, of Black River, to Miss Elizabeth C. Cotten, of 
Charleston. (Friday, July 9, 1819) 


....On the same evening, by the same reverend gentleman, Mr. John 
R. Easterling, of Black River, to Miss Rebecca C. Cotten of Charleston. 
(Friday, July 9, 1819) 


Died, on the 27th of May, at Marietta (Ohio) Com. Abraham Whipple, 
a native of Rhode Island, a gallant naval officer of the Revolution. He is 
said to be the first American who dared to fire a shot on the water in defiance 
of the British flag, which he ventured to do on the 25th June, 1775. (Mon- 
day, July 12, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Mrs. Mary Boyer, and of her 
son John G. Beile, are respectfully invited to attend her Funeral This 
Afternoon, at 5 o’clock, from her late residence in Clifford street. (Satur- 
day, July 17, 1819) 


Married, in this city, on Thursday, 8th inst. by the Rev. Dr. James 
Wallace, Mr. John Kilreay to Mrs. Mary Anne Carroll, both natives of 
Ireland. (Monday, July 19, 1819) 


Died at his residence in Maury County, Tennessee, on the 16th inst. 
Capt. John Gordon, a man distinguished for bravery in the field of battle 
and unimpeached integrity, Capt. Gordon participated in all conflicts with 
Indians, during the late war. (Wednesday, July 21, 1819) 


Married, on Monday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Gadsden, Mr. Justice 
Palmer to Miss Bachelsnares; both of St. Mary’s, Georgia. (Thursday, 
July 22, 1819) 


Died, at New York, on the 10th inst. Mr. Ralph May, after an illness 
of 10 or 15 days, aged 40 years, native of Connecticut, and for many 
years a merchant in Savannah, Georgia. The deceased has left a widow 
and six small children... to mourn his loss. (Thursday, July 22, 1819) 


Died, at Columbia, S. C. after a few hours illness occasioned by a bleeding 
at the lungs, Mr. Robert Delahunt, in the 58th year of his age, a native 
of Ireland and for a number of years an inhabitant of that place. (Satur- 
day, July 24, 1819) 


Married, on the 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Peepels, Mr. Angus Patterson 
to Miss Hannah E. Trotti, eldest daughter of Francis Trotti, esq. all of 
Barnwell District. (Wednesday, July 28, 1819) 
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Departed this life, on the 7th inst. at his late residence in Barnwell 
District, Colonel Lawrence Trotti in the 49th year of his age... . In his 
character was combined all the virtues which adorn the husband, the 
parent, the brother, the friend, [and] the master. (Wednesday, July 28, 
1819) 


Died, on the 21st inst. at Orangeburg, William Hart, Esq., of the firm 
of Hart & Hammett of this city, a gentleman... whose premature death 
will long claim the tributary tear of affection. (Friday, July 30, 1819) 

(To be continued) 
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MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK ADOLPHUS PORCHER 
Edited by SamurL GAILLARD STONEY 
(Continued from October) 

CHAPTER VII 
Home AGAIN 


As Mr. William DuBose was going to return home overland, it was 
determined that I should accompany him. We therefore left New Haven 
together and stopped several days in New York. Here I met for the first 
time Mr. Paul Grimball, of John’s Island. He had been a student, and 
was a graduate of Yale College. Being in New Haven on Commencement 
day eighteen years after he had taken his first degree, he took that oppor- 
tunity of receiving his second. He could scarcely have been forty years 
old when I saw him, but to a boy under twenty forty years is extreme old 
age, and I was struck with wonder at seeing him enter with the greatest 
zest into all the sports and frolics which attracted the young men. The 
acquaintance commenced here continued to the end of his life, and whilst 
I always loved the jolly and genial companion I learned also to respect 
the upright man and the useful citizen. In 1862 he was driven from his 
home by the ruthless invaders of our homes, and a short time afterwards 
died in exile. 

From New York we went to Philadelphia where we spent about a week, 
and thence went to Baltimore; my sojourn in this last city was rendered 
agreeable by the daily association with my friends the Hoffmans. 

I was struck with the change of aspect which the country presented as we 
left Baltimore to go to Washington. Now we were evidently in a slave 
country; there was not the same alacrity in receiving guests at the taverns; 
and many things which at the north were officiously offered, by interested 
persons, we now had to do for ourselves, or try to get done for us by lazy 
negroes. We spent a few days in Washington during which we visited 
Mt. Vernon, and then departed for Richmond via Fredericksburg. Our 
roads were not turnpikes, and many a time would the passengers have to 
get out of the stage to permit the horses to extricate it from the almost 
impassable ways. We determined to go out of our way to visit Charlottes- 
ville. Mr. Jefferson had died but two years ago, and people were anxious 
to visit his residence while still it continued in his family, and I being fresh 
from College was naturally desirous of seeing the recently established, 
but already famous University of Virginia. I think we were two days 
performing the journey. Among the passengers were W. Wragg Smith 
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and Charles DeSaussure of Charleston, there was also Judge Henry St. 
George Tucker, a brother of the celebrated Beverly Tucker and half 
brother of John Randolph. Mr. Tucker was a professor in the University. 
Accustomed as I had been to the gravity and reticence of judges and pro- 
fessors in New England, the free, easy, and unrestrained conversion of 
Judge Tucker made a very deep impression on me, and I began to feel and 
understand that there was a wide, perhaps a radical difference between 
the people of the North and the South. One of our passengers was a young 
man, a student of the University. The intercourse between him and the 
professor was marked with perfect propriety, not the least want of respect 
on the part of the former; but it was altogether different from anything 
that had ever been witnessed between a student of Yale, and one of the 
faculty. When next I saw Judge Tucker he was in Charleston early in 
1861. Of course he did not remember me, but I reminded him of our 
former meeting, and told him how I had wondered at him. I had the 
pleasure of meeting him frequently during his stay in Charleston. I think 
he died soon after his return home; under his auspices we saw the Uni- 
versity to the greatest advantage, and he gave us advice about visiting 
Monticello. 

Mr. Jefferson, it will be remembered, had died on the fourth of July 
1826. He was hopelessly involved in debt, and the State of Virginia had 
authorized him, to dispose of his possessions by means of a lottery. This 
had not been completed before his death. When the Legislature of South 
Carolina assembled after his death, in the enthusiasm of their patriotism, 
they passed an act appropriating ten thousand dollars for the benefit 
of his family. Mr. DuBose was one of the Senators at the time, and of 
course had consented to the act. Judge Tucker intimated that if we should 
announce ourselves as Carolinians we would be cordially received. The 
hint was taken, but not as he understood it. Our party determined to 
make no such announcement, as it might imply a claim for more than 
ordinary civility, but from motives of delicacy it was resolved that we 
should go simply as ordinary pilgrims. It was perhaps unfortunate that 
this decision was agreed upon, for contrary to expectation, Mrs. Randolph 
made her appearance during our visit, when it would have been quite 
natural to break the awkwardness of an interview by simply giving our 
names and residence; but as it had been agreed that it should not be done, 
it was not done, and I do not know that she ever found out who we were. 

At that time I was so perfectly ignorant of everything connected with 
art, that I could not at all appreciate Mr. Jefferson’s taste in the archi- 
tecture of his residence. It appeared to be rather a small house situated 
about half way up the mountain, enjoying a very extensive prospect; 
Charlottesville lay almost under it. I was more struck with the terraces 
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about the house than anything else, and the tesselated marble floor of the 
principal hall of entrance. 

It is unnecessary to enter into any more details of my journey home- 
ward; at Raleigh I saw the statue of Washington which had not long before 
been sent from Italy, the work of Canova. I had now seen three Washing- 
tons by eminent artists; that of Chantry at Boston, that of Houdon in the 
Capital at Richmond, and this of Canova. This last was destroyed by fire, 
a few years afterwards. From Raleigh we travelled by stage through an 
apparently interminable pine forest, passing through Fayetteville, Cheraw, 
Camden to Columbia, where our stage travelling stopped. Mr. DuBose 
there expected his carriage, and at his suggestion I bought a horse. It was 
now the month of November and I continued with him until we got near 
my uncle Joseph Palmer’s Springfield plantation. Here I determined to go 
to Cedar Spring and spend the night for I knew that my mother and family 
were in Charleston. I turned off at the well remembered place, and was 
jogging on slowly to be certainly lost, for great changes had been made in 
the country since I had last been there, when I fortunately met my uncle 
who insisted on my returning with him and going to Pineville. So to 
Pineville I went, got there to dinner, and found that nobody had yet left 
their summer quarters. 

I spent but a few hours in Pineville, only one night; but I was there long 
enough to feel that there was a change; I found my cousins John and Anne 
Palmer both engaged to be married. The one to Miss Catherine Marion; 
the other to Mr. W. Cain. Peter was studying a profession and expected 
soon to go to Charleston to attend the lectures of the Medical College. 
Most of the boys that I had known were now grown up, and their minds 
were running on their business. They all met me with kindness, but we 
were strangers. There was as yet no bond of sympathy, and I felt disap- 
pointed. The next morning early I was in the saddle and soon after dark 
I was at home in Charleston. 

My mother’s family then consisted of my brother who was then a student 
of the Charleston College, and my two sisters. They were I think at that 
time both pupils of the Miss Youngs. Besides these my uncle Joseph 
Palmer’s daughter, Esther Simons Palmer, was also an inmate of the family 
and a pupil of Miss Young. [omission] 

Very few of the boys whom I had known at school remembered me, and 
those who did had gone into business, or were preparing to do so, and had 
little time to bestow upon me. Of those whom I had known in College, 
William Robinson was just called to the Bar; Stephen was studying law. 
We lived near each other. Our intimacy continued, and for a time they 
were the only associates I had. I had still to determine what should be 
my pursuit in life. I had no decided fancy for anything, but I had a few 
weeks to determine. 
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I did not mention how Theodore DuBose had left College, and returned 
home. About the time of his return, his grandfather Mr. Samuel Marion 
died, leaving him his sole heir. Young as he was, his father put him in 
possession and he had made certainly one crop, and was on the eve of 
marrying his cousin and mine, Jane Porcher. To this wedding which 
was to take place in about a fortnight after my return home, the Robinsons 
and I looked forward with great interest. 

This wedding took place at Ophir plantation on the 20th of November. 
The Robinsons and I were expected as groomsmen, and just before we 
were leaving Charleston, Townsend and Tom Gregorie my classmates, who 
had come to town to attend the lectures in the Medical College were per- 
suaded by me to go up to the wedding of an old classmate. We went up 
to Harbin, the residence of Mr. Samuel DuBose, and made that place our 
headquarters during our stay in St. Johns. [omission] 

I let myself loose to the enjoyment of the hour; danced all night, spent 
the next day in walking, riding, and other sports to which the party gave 
themselves up before dinner and reappeared in the evening ready to dance 
with the most determined. At that time the wedding festivities always 
continued two nights, nor were the guests expected to leave the house 
until the third day. 

When I returned to the city the family were preparing as usual to spend 
the month of December in the country. It was clearly no time for com- 
mencing seriously any work, nor did my mother expect it. In a few'days 
we were all at Cedar Spring, and for several weeks nothing was thought of 
but amusements. My cousin Anne Palmer, second daughter of my uncle 
Joseph was engaged to be married to William Cain, and her brother John 
to Catherine Marion, daughter of Mr. Francis Dwight Marion. The 
prospect of these two weddings with all the festivities which would accom- 
pany them kept us all alive in the country, and no one entertained a 
thought of returning to Charleston. Early in January the Cains were 
married, and the same round of festivities succeeded. But we were disap- 
pointed in John Palmer’s wedding. For some cause not remembered 
neither my mother nor my sisters went. I started alone, and turning in on 
my way to call on the family of my Aunt Philip Porcher, and go with 
them, I there learned, that in consequence of the sudden and severe illness 
of a member of the Marion family all festivity had been countermanded, 
the wedding guests forbidden, and the wedding would be strictly private. 
This was the end of the frolicking for that season. Shortly afterwards we 
returned to town, and it became necessary for me to decide upon a pro- 
fession for life. I could have wished, nay I did wish heartily that some one 
in authority had decided this question for me. I had no eall for any 
pursuit in particular, it seemed to be expected that I should embrace one 
of the learned professions. The establishment of a Medical College in the 
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City was an invitation and a temptation to every undecided young man to 
become a physician, but I had no fancy for the calling. The Law held out 
inducements flattering to my youthful ambition, inducements at which 
I now laugh without a tinge of bitterness; and under this influence I 
determined on the Law. 

In the choice of an instructor I made a great mistake. Instead of enter- 
ing myself in the office of one of the great practitioners of the day, Mr. 
Petigru, Mr. Dunkin or Mr. Grimké, I entered that of Mazyck and Frost. 
Alexander Mazyck was my cousin, and a young man of promise, but he 
and his partner were young practitioners, and had but little office business 
which they could give me. I thus lost the inestimable advantage of learn- 
ing the business of an Attorney and Clerk. With nothing to divert me 
from my books I pored listlessly over the pages of Blackstone and of 
Wocdison. They weuld have been full of interest had they been illustrated 
practically by the details of the business of the office. During the sessions 
of the Courts I had abundant leisure to attend and watch the proceedings, 
but they would have been doubly interesting had I been able to bring to 
bear upon them the interest derived from a knowledge of the technicalities 
which can only be learned by office practice. 

I studied diligently. Several hours were devoted to reading every 
morning and in the evening I wrote out at home the whole of Field’s 
Analysis of Blackstone. But it was all up-hill work, and I longed to have 
something to do. Mazyck and Frost had an excellent Law Library. It 
had belonged to the late Mr. Thomas Parker, but I was told that they 
were too recondite for me. There was in the office a small volume in 
French containing Candide, and some other of Voltaire’s romances. I had 
made a determination to carry none but law books into the office, but none 
to read [sic], no books but law books if any such were to be found there. 
My knowledge of French was extremely superficial. A little instruction 
from Monsieur Peyre-Ferry at Norwich and something worse than no 
instruction from the Yale College professor, did not enable me to read this 
little book, but there it lay, and I gradually began to turn to it as a relief 
from the tedium of law reading. I had not even a dictionary, but by dint 
of going over and over again the same passages, I insensibly acquired a 
system of hermeneutics and in this way I learned to read French. Then 
I adopted the same course with poetry, but I contracted a bad habit of 
guessing. It is true, my guesses were generally right, but I have often 
since, found that I had totally misunderstood the sense of a passage by 
neglecting to inform myself accurately of the meaning of a word. 

I made very slow progress in forming acquaintances. One of the earliest 
that I made was George 8. Bryan. He was a student in Mr. Grimké’s 
office, and it was clear that he had greater inclination for elegant literature 
than for the mysteries of law. He was particularly fond of poetry, a 
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branch of literature that I did not then much appreciate; though differing 
in our tastes we did not the less like to be together and he was the com- 
panion whose society I generally sought. Daniel Horlbeck was another 
associate. We had known each other at Yale College where he was 
attached to the law school, and at that time an acquaintance that could 
remind me of New Haven was always desirable. He had not much taste 
for letters, nor was he a devotee to the Science of Law, but was fond of 
politics, and was inclined to attach himself to that party which soon after 
organized itself as the Union Party. Horlbeck was one of the queerest 
persons I ever knew, and his eccentricities made one often seek his com- 
panionship; and what made his company piquant was that these eccentrici- 
ties were no affectation. He could not help himself. The book which 
he seemed to study most was Rousseau’s Confessions, and his beau-ideal 
of a woman was Madame de Warrennes. His brother Dr. Elias Horlbeck 
had recently married Miss Chisolm, a relative of mine. He was intelligent, 
and sensible, and I was always pleased to meet him. 

I remember nothing that occurred worthy of note in this year 1829. 
In the Spring of that year my youngest sister Anne was permitted to 
become the bridesmaid of one of her late school fellows, Miss Vander 
Horst, who married Samuel Mortimer. One of the wedding guests was 
John Rutledge Smith. The acquaintance thus formed led to his visits to 
our house, and in the course of the summer she was engaged to be married 
to him. Smith was a young lawyer in town of good family, but poor; 
and he was doing well as an underling in Mr. King’s office. My sister was 
only sixteen years of age, quite too young to be permitted to make such 
an engagement. She was still a schoolgirl, and it was determined that she 
should remain at School until she was at least seventeen years of age. 
The families had had no previous acquaintance, and this engagement of 
course led to an interchange of visits between her family and the several 
branches of his. It is more than likely that this matrimonial alliance led 
to my own more than twenty years after. 

The summer was spent in study and I was looking forward to being 
called to the Bar in the course of the next year when we all went in pursuance 
of a time honoured custom to spend the month of December at Cedar 
Spring. 

We found our country friends engaged as usual in making preparations 
for wedding festivities. One in which we were particularly interested was 
that of Esther Simons Palmer, the daughter of my uncle Joseph Palmer, 
who was engaged to be married to Dr. John 8. Palmer. No time was as 
yet determined upon, but of course it was to be during the winter, and of 
course we could not miss it. Simons had so long lived in our family that 
she was regarded as more than a common cousin. 

Our house was full of company. Young men, guests, either of my 
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brother or myself were frequent. Smith of course was a frequent visitor 
and, just before Christmas, Horlbeck came up to spend a few days. He had 
travelled up in company with Richard Yeadon, who was on his way to 
marry Miss Videau Marion, and he received from him a very cordial 
invitation to be present at the festivities the day after the wedding, the 
day before Christmas. As I was invited for the same occasion I took him 
up to Mr. Marion’s on the day appointed, and found a gay party assembled 
to dinner. Dancing as usual followed the dinner, and we remained in the 
dancing room until the crowing of the cock announced to us that Christmas 
had arrived. The men were lodged in outhouses. My lodging was in the 
Gin-house where I had not lain long before I was called up by a servant 
from Cedar Spring who came to inform me of the desperate illness of my 
mother. I started instantly, left Horlbeck under the care of a neighbour 
and made the best of my way home where I found my mother utterly 
unconscious and apparently dying. 

We had contemplated contributing our part to the festivities of the 
season by giving a ball, and all were earnestly and happily discussing it the 
evening before when she was suddenly attacked with a fit of apoplexy. 
A servant was instantly despatched to Pineville for Dr. Couturier with 
instructions to call me also. I know not what haste he made to reach 
Pineville but he had fallen into temptation on the way and was quite 
drunk when he reached me. I believe that the family had in the meantime 
called in Mr. Samuel DuBose who bled her, but it was of no use; she 
remained utterly unconscious; death was imminent. It was a sad 
Christmas. The negroes lounged about the house waiting for the report 
of her death. We looked on in hourly expectation of the event; and though 
I felt thankful that she had been spared so long to her family I felt too 
that I was not prepared for the responsibility which her death would 
impose upon me. As the eldest child the family would naturally look to 
me, and I could not venture to look the responsibility in the face. 
[omission] 

When convalescence began, it went on slowly but steadily. [omission] 
It was to me a lost winter. I had prepared myself for a month’s holiday, 
here I was forced to one of a whole winter, for several weeks the condition 
of my mother put it out of my power to direct my thoughts to anything in 
particular, and when that source of anxiety was removed I was still without 
any pursuit. I tried to read, but could not; the few books at my command 
had nothing of interest to fix my thoughts, I tried to write; but had no 
store of thought upon which I could draw for my subject. I tried to 
interest myself in plantation matters, but had no calling that way; and as 
I knew that I would not be there in the summer to watch the progress of 
the growing crop, it is not surprising that I took very little interest in the 
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preparations which were making for planting it. The overseer at Cedar 
Spring, Mr. Stephen W. White, had been ten or twelve years on the place 
and had won the confidence of his employers. I think he looked rather 
shyly at me when I proposed to take lessons in practical agriculture from 
him. He had been so long master that he did not relish the idea of my 
coming in to interfere. But really there was no danger, I soon found 
that however efficient he might be, he had nothing to teach me, and I did 
not often give him my company in the fields. I used to suggest the use of 
manure in the fields, but he was very sceptical; and yet he admitted that he 
had tried it on a small field of cotton with marked success. It was a 
common opinion of that time that manure, applied to plants in that hot 
climate would from the increase of heat do more harm than good. It was 
in vain that examples for its use were brought from other countries. It 
was argued that there was a difference. Equally vain was it to cite the 
examples of the successful use of it on our coast. It was argued that the 
marsh-mud and the salt-marsh which were extensively used there had 
cooling properties which were not to be found in the compost of the stables 
and of the cowpens. Nay the sight of the luxuriant vegetation about old 
deserted pens and manure heaps failed to produce conviction. Other 
plants it was said might be improved by it, but cotton was too delicate to 
be treated with such stimulating food. Whenever the planters met they 
would agree in urging the same objections against the use of manure. The 
hope of the country according to them was in its virgin soil; and when all 
of it should have been brought under cultivation the planter had no 
resource, but in the rests, or such fallows, which he might be able to give 
his land. The idea of improving the fertility of the soil beyond the degree 
already granted by nature was regarded as chimerical. It was a sad 
doctrine, for it precluded all hope of improvement, but it was in fact only 
the groan of awakened consciousness. The planters saw that the time 
had come when their energies must be devoted to the improvement of 
their soil. Necessity had forced it upon their southern neighbours. And 
though this necessity did not yet exist for them, they saw it in the distance; 
and they saw too that it ought not to be deferred. The whole economy of 
plantation routine must be changed to meet this new demand. Planters 
dislike change, overseers disliked it, hence every time two or three met 
together they encouraged each cther in their vis inertiae, by inventing 
learned arguments against manure. In a few years the whole tone of 
thought and of feeling was changed. 

The state of my mother kept us in the country all the winter and spring. 
It was determined to have my sisters wedding solemnized at Cedar Spring, 
and accordingly early in April she was married. The wedding was a 
private one, but though none of Smith’s friends were there, there were so 
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many of ours who must needs be invited, that we had quite a large party. 
Of course there was no merry making. Soon after the wedding they went 
to Charleston; and as the season was advancing we followed making several 
stages to accommodate the journey to my mother’s state of health. 

I returned to town, but the habit of study had been sadly interrupted by 
the long residence in the country; and though I returned to the office, it 
was not with the same earnestness with which I used formerly to handle 
my books. I began to take now a more lively interest in politics. 

I think it was in the year 1827 that the people of the United States were 
electrified at the declaration of Dr. Cooper that it was time to calculate 
the value of the Union. The Tariff acts of 1824 and 1828 had created 
great discontent in the Southern States. Fortunate had it been had they 
kept aloof from the folly of president making. South Carolina in particular 
gave the extraordinary spectacle of supporting with enthusiastic zeal a 
candidate for the presidency who had actually voted for the tariff of 1824, 
and at the same time risking the destruction of the Union in order to break 
down the protective principle. 

After the death of Mr. Lowndes the people of South Carolina hoped that 
Mr. Calhoun might be selected as the Candidate for the presidency; but 
before his friends were fully committed in his behalf Jackson was nomi- 
nated, and the nomination was received in such a way as to promise 
success to his adherents. The friends of Mr. Calhoun were soothed and 
flattered by the selection of him for the Vice-presidency, and the hope of 
securing the succession caused Jackson to be taken up enthusiastically by 
all people in South Carolina. 

Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Adams and Mr. Crawford, all of whom were candi- 
dates for either the presidential or vice presidential chair were members of 
Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet in 1824 and nothing could be known by their public 
acts of their views in relation to the tariff; but Mr. Clay as speaker of the 
House of Representatives warmly fostered the measure, and General 
Jackson gave it his vote as a Senator from Tennessee. 

If the tariff was of such vital importance as to hazard the Union to 
ensure its defeat surely the South should have rallied around either Adams 
or Crawford, both of whom would be likely to be opposed to it; the latter 
as a Southern man, the former as coming from Massachusetts which state 
at that time was enthusiastically devoted to the cause of free trade. In- 
stead however of adopting this rational policy, South Carolina gave herself 
up wholly to the cause of Andrew Jackson; and while her orators were 
never weary of speaking in his praise, they never failed almost in the same 
breath to denounce the tariff, which like the baleful Upas tree was blight- 
ing the oppressed South. 

All of these political arrangements were made when I was yet a child. 
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In 1825 Mr. Calhoun was perhaps the most popular man in America; he 
was elected to the Vice-presidency by the votes of those who supported 
each of the four opposing candidates for the first office. It is sufficiently 
well known that no election was made by the electors, General Jackson 
receiving the greatest and Mr. Clay the least number of electoral votes, 
The matter was therefore referred to the House of Representatives and 
they appeared to reverse the popular vote, electing Mr. Adams. 

This gentleman was scarcely in his seat before the most violent opposi- 
tion encountered him; and Mr. Calhoun was nominated Vice-president by 
the same party thus unfortunately at the very outset of Mr. Adams’s 
administration the Vice-president, who certainly owed his elevation in part 
to the supporters of Mr. Adams was arrayed against him in the party of 
the opposition. 

It seems to me that opposition to the tariff principle would have been 
made more consistently and perhaps more efficiently had a different 
course been pursued. It was surely unnatural to have an entente cordiale 
between South Carolina and Pennsylvania in the cause of Jackson, whilst 
the latter was bent on pursuing a policy which the former asserted was 
destroying the life blood of her system. 

Whether Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Crawford were personally hostile to each 
other when in Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet I know not. If they were not, a 
coalition of the friends of the two would have produced good results. 
Georgia, North Carolina and Virginia would have united with South 
Caroline. As it was, a bitter hostility was fostered between the latter 
state and Georgia, increased no doubt by the private quarrel of Mr. 
McDuffie and Col. Cumming. 

At the outset of their political contest they represented different views 
of public policy, Mr. Calhoun inclining to Nationalism in his views while 
Mr. Crawford represented the doctrine of State Rights; but it does not 
appear that this difference in their political philosophy had any influence 
on their respective partisans. Certainly the progress of the protective 
policy had the effect of driving Mr. Calhoun so far from his national 
views, that by 1828 he had gone even beyond Mr. Crawford in his views 
of State Rights. 

In December, 1828, the celebrated Exposition and Protest against the 
protective system was submitted to the Legislature. This paper which 
laid down the principles of Nullification was known to be Mr. Calhoun’s 
composition, and in pursuance of the principles therein contained an 
attempt would be made in the next legislature to call a convention for the 
purpose of nullifying the tariff acts of the Congress. 

During the winter and spring, 1830, the celebrated debate on Foote’s 
Resolutions took place. The principal champions on this occasion were 
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General Hayne and Mr. Webster. The latter had the advantage of the 
popular side, and he is said to have floored Gen. Hayne in the debate on 
States Rights. I did not think so then, nor do I think so now thirty- 
eight years after the debate took place. 

Webster’s great speeches are but a series of repetitions in splendid 
language of statements of facts which are not facts, unsupported by any 
proof, and unsustained except by the will of a majority. It was a popular 
speech delivered in reply to a masterly argument. The prejudices as 
well as the interests of the majority were with Webster, but historical 
truth was with the South Carolina senator. 

The voice of the majority however declared Hayne vanquished and 
when he returned home after the session of Congress, his friends deter- 
mined to give him a greeting worthy of the cause of which he was the 
exponent. 

Col. William Drayton at that time represented Charleston in the House of 
Representatives. He had denounced the protective system with intense 
bitterness and sometime before at a dinner given him in St. Paul’s Parish, 
had given utterance to sentiments which were quoted, together with Dr. 
Cooper’s advice to calculate the value of the Union as samples of the 
irritated state of feeling in the State in relation to this policy. At the 
passage of the Tariff Act of 1828 or 1830 which was entitled an Act to raise 
revenues by the levying of duties on certain Imports he moved to amend 
the title so as to define its purpose clearly to be an act to protect manufac- 
turers at the expense of other interests. His object in this amendment 
was to make the act ostensibly what it was in fact, an act to protect certain 
interests, and thus pave the way to bringing it up for adjudication before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. It was said that as the Congress 
unquestionably possessed the power to raise a revenue by a duty on 
Imports, it was not competent in the Courts to interfere, as Congress alone 
could determine the amount of revenue required and had both the right 
and the power to determine what Imports should be taxed. It was to 
meet this difficulty that Col. Drayton proposed his amendment, but it was 
not sustained. 

It was determined to greet the return of our Senator and Representative 
with a public dinner, which accordingly took place at the City Hall on the 
first day of July, 1830. 

It was a magnificent affair. The City Hall at that time extended 
upwards to the ceiling under the roof, having narrow galleries running all 
around where the second story now rests. The tables were spread on the 
floor and in the galleries, and six hundred persons sat down to eat dinner 
with their representatives. I sat in one of the galleries where I could both 
see and hear. Henry L. Pinckney who was both Intendant of the City 
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and Speaker of the House of Representatives of South Carolina presided, 
After dinner Gen. Hayne spoke in response to a toast. He gracefully 
referred to his great efforts in the Senate, and was cordially received. Col, 
Drayton then rose in reply to a toast, his speech was the signal for a division 
of parties on the ground of Nullification. He disavowed the doctrine and 
referring to the flag of the United States which decorated the Hall prayed 
in his toast that it might ever wave over a free and united people. This 
was too palpable an endorsement of Webster’s peroration ‘‘Union and 
Liberty one and inseparable,” to be misunderstood. The speech was well 
received, but the applause which followed was rather constrained. It was 
evident that there was disappointment among the auditors. Gen. 
Hamilton followed, he was at the time the member for the Beaufort 
district, and though not our representative, was treated with the honours. 
His speech did not differ in tone from that of Gen. Hayne. One of the 
most remarkable speeches of the evening was that delivered by Robert J. 
Turnbull. He had two years before written, under the signature of 
Brutus, a series of masterly essays on State Rights and now deservedly 
stood prominent as their ablest champion. 

Mr. Turnbull was, if I am not mistaken, born in Florida. His father 
Dr. Turnbull was a Scotchman who planted a colony of Minorcans at 
New Smyrna in that territory. He was brought to Charleston early in 
life and I believe applied himself to the law as a profession; but, if he ever 
practiced, it was long since, as he had become a cotton planter and had 
extensive estates both here and in Mississippi. His manners, were far 
from being popular, and his politics were generally unpopular also. It is 
said that during the war of 1812 he became so obnoxious to the popular 
party, through his opposition to the war that it required the powerful 
aid of Col. Drayton and other influential friends, to protect him from the 
violence of the mob. These facts, and his generally unpopular manners, 
made him a heavy weight to any party in spite of his intellectual powers. 
With the common people he was always an Englishman and a Tory. It is 
but due to his memory to state that in private and social intercourse he 
was beloved and esteemed, and that those most nearly connected with him 
loved him most 

[ could easily give a fuller account of this great dinner party by refresh- 
ing my memory by perusing the papers of the day. I write only from 
memory. I have a vague notion that Mr. Langdon Cheves spoke also, 
and Mr. Pinckney, but I have forgotten all about them. I left the hall 
at about ten o’clock and went home more pleased with Hayne than ever 
and decidedly disappointed with Col. Drayton. 

Parties were now organized with reference to the principles announced 
by the chief speakers at this dinner. Both claimed to be State Rights 
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parties, but Drayton’s party, calling themselves the State Rights and 
Union Party, of course became the receptacle of all those who were opposed 
to State Action; whilst the other, calling themselves the States Rights and 
Free Trade party, held all who favoured either nullification, or the call of a 
Convention. The first issue made was in the municipal election for 
Intendant in September. Henry L. Pinckney was the incumbent, and of 
course the representative of the State’s Rights party. The Union party 
brought out against him James R. Pringle Esq. He was in many respects 
the superior of his antagonist. Of high social position, commanding the 
respect of all persons, he was unexceptionable except on the score of politics. 
As he then held the office of Collector for the Port (the intendant was not a 
salaried officer), it gave a handle to his adversaries to represent him as the 
vandidate of the government. 

The canvas was animated. No pains nor money were spared to bring 
voters to the polls. At that time there were four polls, one in each ward. 
As I lived north of Boundary, now Calhoun St., I was not entitled to a vote. 
Each party made no scruple of catching voters, confining and drugging 
them, and then carrying them to the polls where they were’made to vote 
in obedience to the party which employed them. I heard an anecdote 
of Gen. Hamilton on this occasion which I believe to be true. One of these 
leaders of gangs came to him and said, ‘‘General my men have voted at 
three polls; shall I take them to vote at the fourth?” ‘‘Sir,” said the 
’ But it was all in vain. The 
party of the Union was too strong, and that night James R. Pringle was 
declared to be duly elected intendant of the City for the next year. 

The result of the election was a severe blow to the States Rights party. 
The other party was triumphant, and promised to carry everything before 
them at the general election in October. But Hamilton showed himself a 


General, ‘“‘this is no time to mince matters!’ 


skilful party leader. He issued an invitation to the defeated party to 
rally and accordingly within a week after the triumph of Pringle, the dis- 
comfited host of the State Rights party assembled to organize for another 
struggle. 

This rally was always spoken of as an excellent move of Hamilton’s. 
He was a great party leader. Nature had made him for a politician. His 
manners were good, he was known to be as brave as he was courteous, he 
never forgot a face nor a name, and he had the art of conciliating the good 
will of everyone. He was a good speaker, without any pretension to the 
character of a great one. He had been an enthusiast in the support of a 
strong central government, and as it was a very short time since he had 
distinguished himself against the party who had raised (these are his own 
words) the ill omened cry of States Rights, his opponents were fond of 
twitting him with his sudden conversion. He met the charge skilfully 
and replied to it manfully. At the July dinner he declared that he had 
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come to manhood when the country was at war with a powerful enemy, 
and like all other good men he felt called to support his country, and of 
course gave his support to the government when the disaffected, under 
cover of States’ Rights, were doing all in their power to harass it; that it 
was natural that he should cherish in peace those principles which the war 
had engendered, but that the course of events during the peace had con- 
vinced him that he had laboured under the greatest natural delusion. 
This was perfectly intelligible and perfectly reasonable, but it gave a new 
handle to his opponents, and in the political squibs of the day he was 
named James the Deluded. 

Of course the result of the municipal election taught the States’ Rights 
party that it would be unsafe to proceed to extreme measures, and it was 
determined rather to make a show of fight than a real one. No opposition 
was made to the re-election of Col. Drayton, a number of gentlemen of 
very moderate views were selected to go to the State Legislature, the 
contest with the other party was to be for the Senator. The Union Party 
nominated Joel R. Poinsett. He was a gentleman of great wealth, elegant 
accomplishments, and great political tact. He had no pretensions to the 
Character of an orator. He had been an extensive traveller and had a 
laudable ambition to foster in South Carolina what he had seen worthy 
of notice in foreign countries. With this view he had accepted and dis- 
charged for a short time the duties of Superintendent of Public Works. 
He had also represented the city in Congress. Altogether the choice was 
an excellent one. That of the other party was every way his opposite. 
Col. John Cunningham was a planter, without any pretensions whatever. 
I suppose he had good sense, but his habits were not good. I know not 
what made him popular, but at the last election he was returned at the 
head of the ticket. I looked upon the contest as idle, as it was not possible 
to believe that Cunningham would stand any chance against Poinsett. 

I certainly sympathized with the States Rights party, but I felt that it 
was best that for the present the other party should prevail. I was 
twenty-one years old in January, consequently my first vote would be 
given at the October elections. It was given, so far as the election for 
Senator was concerned, for the Union Party. For the House of Repre- 
sentatives I voted a mixed ballot. 

The result of this election cheered the States Rights party. They carried 
their Senator. Mr. Cunningham was elected. About one third of the 
representatives were chosen by this party. Among others they carried 
that of H. L. Pinckney, the Speaker of the late House. 

I must now return to myself. An event about this time happened which 
gave a quietus to my law projects, and influenced my destinies for several 


years. 
I had heard it said from my earliest memory that Cedar Spring was 
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overstocked with negroes; and my mother and uncle were frequently dis- 
cussing the propriety of purchasing another plantation. 

Somerton was a place that had always been regarded with wistful eyes, 
but somehow the place never got into our hands. It seemed to be taken 
for granted that I was to continue to be interested in planting even if I 
were a lawyer. The fact is no St. John’s boy who had an interest in a 
plantation and negroes, ever entertained any thought but of becoming a 
planter. My residence at Cedar Spring the last winter had fostered the 
wish to join the fraternity of planters, though I was conscious that I had 
no vocation for the business. Be this as it may, I suppose it was fatality. 
Samuel J. Palmer who was the owner of Somerton was desirous of selling; 
he offered it to me, and I did not long hesitate before I accepted the offer. 
It was an unwise act on my part. I ought to have suffered for it, but I do 
not believe I did. I suppose the same fatality that led me to the purchase, 
prevented me also from bitterly repenting it. I parted with the place 
twenty-six years afterwards in utter disgust, but none of the disgust can 
be attributed to the precipitation with which I purchased it. 

In December the family went up as usual to spend the Christmas holi- 
days at Cedar Spring, and with them I went also to enter upon my new 
career as a planter. 

(To be continued) 











MINUTES OF THE VESTRY OF ST. STEPHEN’S PARISH, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 1754-1873 


Edited by ANNE ALLSTON PoRCHER 


(Continued from October) 
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Ist June 1773 This day the Vestry & Church Wardens Mett and Drew 
an Order in favour of the Revd Mr Findlay for one half years Salary Com- 
mencing from Ist December 1772 Ending first June 1773 also Drew an 
order on the Joint Treasurer for Forty Pounds Parochial Money due for 
the year 1772 Also agreed with Mr Francois Villepontoux to Build a 
Store room and Milk House under one Roof 12 feet by 25 feet for the sum 
of Seventy Pounds he finding Nails and Shingles with four Windows 
& Proper Shelves Rene Richbourg, Jno Peyre, C. W.; James Sinkler, 
René Peyre, Joseph Palmer, Peter Sinkler 


Recd of the Revd Mr Findlay the 11 October 1773 the above men- 
tioned Forty Pounds Parochial Money for the Year 1772 
Jno Peyre 


April 4th 1774 This day being Easter Monday the Parishoners mett 
according to Law At the Parish Church and Elected the following Gentle- 
men Officers for the Ensuing year Vizt James Sinkler, Peter Sinkler, 
John Dubois, John Seymour, John Peyre, Samuel Bonneau, and Daniel 
Williams Vestry men and Robert Cahusac & John Couturier Church 
Wardens. 


December 16th the Vestry & Church Wardens mett and drew an order 
in favour of the Revd Mr Findlay for one years Salary Commencing from 
the Ist June 1773 ending the Ist June 1774 also one order for the one 
years Parochial Money due 25th March 1773 


Received of John Peyre (one of the Church Wardens for the year 1773) 
the Sum of Thirty one Pounds it being the Whole of the Parochial Money 
&c in his hands this 28th day of March 1775 

Robert Cahusac 


Received of the Revd Mr Findlay the 10th April 1775 the above men- 
tioned Forty Pounds Parochial Money for the year 1773 


April 17th 1775 This day being Easter Monday the Parishoners mett 
according to Law at the Parish Church and Elected the following Gentle- 
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men Officers for the Ensuing Year Vizt. John Dubois, John Peyre, Joseph 
Palmer, James Sinkler, Robert Cahusac, Hezekiah Maham, & John 
Seymour Vestry men; Peter Guerry and Philip Williams Church Wardens 


June Ist This day the Vestry and Church Wardens mett and drew an 
order in favour of the Revd Alexander Findley for the Sallary due him 
from the 1st June 1774 to the Ist of June 1775. at the same time drew 
an order for the Parochial Money due the 25th March 1774 


Received this 5th February 1776 of the Revd Mr Findlay Forty Pounds 
Parochial Money it being in full of the above order 
Peter Guerry 


Feby 6th 1776 This day the Vestry & Church Wardens mett and 
drew an order In favour of the Revd Mr Findlay for half Years Sallary 
from 1st June last to 1st December following. 

Received of Mr David Gaillard on of the Poor Tax Collectors this 6th 
February 1776 Eighteen Pounds 10/ being the Poor Tax in his hands for 
the year 1773 

Peter Guerry 

Same day Received of Mr. Robert Cahusac one of the former Church 
Wardens Forty three pounds 10/ it Being all the Parochial Money in his 
hands 

Peter Guerry 


April 8th 1776 This day being Easter Monday the Parishioners met 
according to Law, at the Parish Church and Elected the following Gentle- 
men Officers for the Ensuing Year. Vizt James Sinkler, John Peyre, 
Robert Cahusac, Joseph Palmer, Peter Sinkler, John Palmer Junr, Heze- 
kiah Maham, Vestrymen, And Thomas Cooper & Samuel Dubois Church 
Wardens 


Received May 12th 1776 of Mr Peter Guerry Senr one of the former 
Church Wardens Eighty two pounds Currency it being all the Parochial 
Money in his hands 

£ 82 Samuel Dubois 


June Ist This day the Vestry and Church Wardens mett and Drew 
an order in favour of the Revd Alexander Findlay for the Salary due him 
from 1st December 1775 to the 1st of June 1776 at the same time Drew 
one for the Parochial Money from the 25th March 1774 to the 25th of 


March 1776 
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Received this 31st of March 1777 of the Revd Alexander Findlay the 

Sum of Eighty pounds Parochial money it being in full of the above order 
Thos Cooper 

The whole of the Parochial Money in Thos Coopers hands this 31st of 


March 1777 Being £ 175, 17, 6 

Ought of which he paid the Following gentlemen the following Sums Vizt 
James Sinkler 30 

Alexander Award 52, 10, 0 

Francis Villepontoux 22,— 

Revd Alexander Findlay 16, 15 


March 3lst 1777 This day Being Easter Monday the Parishioners met 
According to Law, at the Parish Church and elected the following Gentle- 
men Officers for the Ensuing year Vizt Thomas Cooper, John Peyre, 
Robert Cahusac, Peter Sinkler, Saml Peyre, James Sinkler, Jno Palmer Jnr 
Vestrymen & Benjamin Walker, David Gaillard Church Wardens 


Received April 21st 1777 of Mr. Thos Cooper one of the former Church 
Wardens fifty four pounds 12/6 Currency it Being all the Parochial Money 
in his hands. 

Benjamin Walker 


Paid this 12th May 1777 to Mr Thompson the sum of fifteen Pounds 
being the Salary due him for being Clerk to the Parish to the 1st of Septem- 
ber 1776, as also Twenty Pounds to Bristol for officiating as Sexton to 25th 
March 1777 

June Ist 1777. This Day the Vestry and Church Wardens drew an 
order in favour of the Revd Mr Alexander Findlay for one years Salary as 
also for the Parochial Money due to the 25th March 1777 


Received 20th June 1777 of the Revd Alexander Findlay the Sum of 
forty Pounds Parochial Money it Being in full of all Demands on the 
public to the date of order above mentioned Benjn Walker C. W. 


Paid Mr Thompson fifteen pounds being the Salary due him for one 
year to this Ist September 1777. 
For finding two Bottles wine for the use of the Church four pounds. 


Jany 10 1778 This day the Vestry and Church Wardens Drew an 
order in Favour of the Revd Mr Findlay for the half Years Salary due him 


em 


from the Ist of June 1777 to Ist of December following. 
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April 20th 1778 This day being Easter Monday the Inhabitants met 
according to Law, and Elected the following Gentlemen Parish Officers 
for the Ensuing Year Viz Robert Cahusac, Thomas Cooper, James Sinkler, 
John Peyre, Peter Sinkler, John Palmer, & Samuel Peyre, Vestry Peter 
Porcher and Thomas Cordes Church Wardens. 

The Vestry and Church Wardens drew an Order in favour of the Revd 
Mr Findlay, for three months and Nineteen days Serving the Cure of this 
Parish from the Ist of December Last to the 19th of March following, 
at Same Time drew an order on the Treasurers for forty pounds Parochial 
Money due the Parish from 25th of March 1777 to 25th March 1778 


Received of Benjamin Walker September 22d ’78 the sum of Forty 
pounds twelve & sixpence it Being all the Parochial money in his hands. 
£ 40, 12, 6 Thomas Cordes C.W. 

Paid Mr Thompson fifteen pounds Currency being the Salary due him 
for one year to this Ist September 1778 


Received March 29th 1779 of the Revd Mr Alexander Findlay the sum 
of thirty nine pounds Currency Being all of the Parochial Money in his 
hands. 

£ 39 Peter Porcher Junr C.W. 


April 5th 1779 ‘This day being Easter Monday the Inhabitants met 
according to Law, and Elected the following Gentlemen parish Officers 
for the Ensuing Year Viz James Sinkler, John Peyre, John Palmer, Joseph 
Palmer, Robert Cahusac, Thos Cooper, Philip Williams Vestry Matth 
Whitfield & Charles Peyre Church Wardens 


Received to June 1779 of Peter Porcher Junr the sum of Thirty nine 
pounds Currency Being the parochial money in his hands, 


Math Whitfield C.W. 


Received this 22d Sept of Mr Thos Cordes the sum of twenty five 
pounds 12/ Being the parochial money in his hands 
Math Whitfield C.W. 
Payd Bristor the Sexton Sixty pounds Currency 


The 12th day April 1784 Being Easter Monday the Inhabitants of St 
Stephens met agreeably to Law at the Parish Church and Chose the 
following Gentlemen Officers for the Ensuing year Viz John Palmer, Junr, 
John Cordes, Hezekiah Maham, Peter Porcher, Thomas Cooper, Benj 
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Walker, & John Peyre Vestry Men; Peter Gaillard, Phil Porcher, Junr, 
Ch Wardens 


And on Monday the 19th April 1784 the above Gentm met at the 
Church & were Qualify’d accordingly 


St Stephens January 3d 1785 This day paid unto the Revd Mr Hurt 
the sum of Forty Eight Pounds three Shillings & nine pence Sterling 
Being part of the money Subscribed for his Salary 

£ 48, 3,9 Philip Porcher Junr C Warden 


St Stephens 28th March 1785 This day paid unto the Reverend Mr 
Hurt Rector of said parish the sum of seventy three pounds eighteen & 104 
being part of the money Subscribed for his salary 

£ 73, 18, 103 Philip Porcher Jnr Peter Gaillard C.W. 

The 28th day of March 1785 being Easter Monday the Inhabitants of 
St Stephens met according to Law at the Parish Church & Elected the 
following Gentlemen officers for the Ensuing year Viz John Cordes, Thomas 
Cooper, James Sinkler, Peter Gaillard, Thomas Cordes, Senr, John Palmer, 
Peter Sinkler, Vestrymen; Charles Cantey, Samuel Dubose, Church 
Wardens 

The Same day the Vestry wrote the following letter to the Reverend 
Mr Hurt 

Reverend Sir In hopes of your continuing among us We the Vestry 
of the Parish beg leave to acquaint you that we have this day agreed to 
put the Glebe in immediate repair for your reception and a Subscription 
is opened for the Ensuing Year 
St Stephens Parish We are Revd Sir 
28th March 1785 With Respect yr most 

Obt hbl Servants 


The —th day of April 1786 being Easter Monday the Inhabitants of 
St Stephens Parish met agreeable to Law at the Parish Church & Elected 
the following Gentlemen Officers for the ensuing year Viz James Sinkler, 
John Palmer, John Cordes, Thomas Cooper, Thos Cordes, Senr, Peter 
Gaillard, Saml Dubose, Vestry Men; John Peyre, Peter Sinkler, Church 
Wardens 


April 9th 1787 being Easter Monday the Inhabitants of the Parish met 
at the Church and Chose the following Persons Vestry Men and Church 
Wardens for the Ensuing year James Sinkler, John Cordes, John Palmer, 
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Thomas Cooper, Saml Dubose, Peter Gaillard, Col Maham, Vestry Men; 
Thos Palmer, Thos Cordes, Church Wardens 


January 3d 1788 Paid unto the Reverend Mr Hurt Rector of the Parish 
Ten Pounds being part of the money subscribed for his Salary for the 
year 1786 

£10 Thos Cordes Jnr C Warden 


March 24th 1788 being Easter Monday the Inhabitants of St Stephens 
Parish met agreeable to Law at the Parish Church and elected the following 
Gentlemen Officers for the ensuing year Vizt Samuel Dubose, Philip 
Porcher, Junr, James Sinkler, Thomas Palmer, Hezekiah Maham, John 
Palmer, Thomas Cooper, Vestry Men; John Cordes, John Couturier, 
Church Wardens 


April 13th 1789 Being Easter Monday the Inhabitants of St Stephens 
met agreeable to Law at the Parish Church & elected the following Gentle- 
men Officers for the ensuing year Viz James Sinkler, Philip Porcher, Samuel 
Dubose, Thomas Cooper, John Palmer, Thomas Cordes, Junr, John 
Couturier, Vestry Men; Samuel Porcher, Charles Richbourg, Church 
Wardens 


December 14th 1789 ‘This day the Vestry met and agreed to throw the 
pew known by No 39 into the Desk which pew they valued at Five Pounds 
St[erlin]g at the same time assessed the Pews below at fifteen shillings and 
those in the Gallery at five shillings. Agreed with Mr James Sinkler 
to find 105 feet of scantling at 14/ pr Hundred 286 feet of Boards 9/4 
per H also with Mr John Palmer to find 400 ten 100 twenty & 200 four 
penny nails and 200 6d Boards out of the above assessment we agree 
to pay to Jonny the Sexton the Sum of five Pounds fourteen shillings 
& five pence for four years Service which will expire on easter Monday 
next also to give Mr Scouler twelve pounds for the workmanship also 
with Mr Jno Palmer to find 1000 Shingles at 18/8 2000 5d nails at 4/8 
pr thousand Js Sinkler, John Palmer, Saml Dubose, Philip Porcher, 
Junr, John Couturier, Vestry; Samuel Porcher, Chas Richbourg C.W. 


Feb 18th [17]90 This day the Vestry met and agreed to Advertise for 
some Person to undertake to Saw and Build a House on the Glebe thirty 
feet long, and eighteen feet wide with Piazza nine feet wide, the Story is to 
be twelve feet with a Pitch Roof and a shed to be ten feet wide at the back. 
James Sinkler, Philip Porcher, Junr, Thos Cooper, John Palmer, Thos 
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Cordes, Junr, John Couturier, Vestry; Saml Porcher, Chas Richbourg, 
C Wardens 


Thursday April 11th Agreeable to Notice given by the Church Wardens 
the Congregation met this day and proceeded to business A Subscription 
was entered into for the support of the Minister of the Congregation upon 
the principle of the former but with this difference, that divine service 
should from May to October inclusive be performed two Sundays at the 
Chapel & one at the Church and the remainder of the year two Sundays 
at the Church and one at the Chapel. On all Festivals & Fast Days 
Services to be performed at the Church 

At the same time ordered that the Church Wardens do Call a Meeting 
of the Congregation on Thursday the 2d day of May next for the purpose 
of electing a Minister &c 


Thursday May 2d The Congregation met this day agreeable to Notice 
proceeded to the Election of a Minister on casting up the Ballots it appeared 
that the Reverend Mr James Conner was elected Ordered that the Church 
Wardens do acquaint Mr Conner by Letter of his nomination At the 
same time the following resolution was entered into Viz Resolved thatthe 
Vestry and Church Wardens be empowered to procure a place of residence 
for the Clergyman & to make thereon such repairs as in their opinion may 
be necessary for his comfort and convenience & that a sum adequate to 
defray the expences of the Same be raised by them upon the same principle 
& in the same manner as his annual Salary 


April 14th 1800 being Easter Monday the Inhabitants of St Stephens 
Parish met at the Church & elected the following Gentlemen officers for 
the ensuing year Viz John Palmer, James Sinkler, Thos Cordes, Peter 
Gaillard, Philip Porcher, Junr, Francis Peyre, Saml Dubose, Vestry Men; 
Peter Robert, Saml Porcher, Church Wardens 

April 14th 1800 Settled with Sye in full for four years duty as Sexton 
of the Church ending June Ist ensuing 

Saml Dubose 

Easter Monday April 14th 1800 the Vestry & Church Wardens agreed 
to call a Meeting of the Congregation on Thursday 24th instant at ten 
Oclock at the Club House. 


Amount of Assessment of each person for the support of the Minister of 
St Stephens Parish for one year ending in June 1801 Peter Robert & § 
Porcher Church Wardens for said year 
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£ Ss D 
POD ERR Ee Fa eer 7 7 
tothe Shc ce Er 11S ae OR ea Neg 1 8 
Ff a ayo, alas x a Rv. 34 98a PS 2 13 6 
PP RGMAR CONES MUTT 2 Oh ic ued dy deh arenes 6 7 6 
I ta ah i Ts. nee Be 1 2 8 
5 SS rena 0804 aoe 04S ke Reece 6 9 4 
Ne a eh at she gla le 12 12 — 
NN ET re ere 3 a —- 
SE PER FI Foe ee a 1 12 — 
ESE ST OTe eee ee 1 1 — 
PAPE EL AIA OABENG «5, '6) en <6 405 6 ai nid chaueks! souk done anew 5 L 10 
ERE USIY ES OCS es en, ee ee On ee ae 4 8 3 
8 esas ics aie born div i 12 12 
EE Es ies iy, Satine) di 5 a's le oe akg nes 8 13 
ER re ae re 6 6 
ES ee eee eee ne een ae 7 3 
SS EE ne ee ae ne cee ee 5 17 6 
PNET ES 1 Sh te Sloe hs dete sak BOs 10 a a= 
ak el a a A al a a cn { 10 — 
J HOETOR. EES CTE 2) CT a ce ec or 1 16 — 
EEE ER, OS eh ee oe ee 7 8 — 
ISSR INNCA DITA ENT pg oe SY Se a ac ian Vai at readin. See 17 16 
SUNS TORTS S PAD ros: nr rrr 3 — — 
an ee eee ae 1 + 
ee ee ee 13 2 
OEOE AHOECO? PUT epic 5 fo iscsne Ba Wace Woy Sw be SS oe dls 7 15 6 
I a uk rots oe eae es whee yen eaten 1 7 — 
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April 6th 1801 being Easter Monday the Inhabitants of St Stephens 
Parish met at the Church & Elected the following Gentlemen Officers 
for the Ensuing year Viz John Palmer, Philip Porcher, Thomas H Thomas, 
Samuel Porcher, Peter Robert, Samuel Dubose, John Palmer, Junr, 
Vestry men; Thomas Cooper, Isaac Porcher, Church Wardens 


June 4th 1801 This day at a Meeting of the Congregation of St Stephens 
Parish the Reverend Mr Conner was elected Rector of said Parish 


April 19th 1801 being Easter Monday the Inhabitants of St Stephens 
Parish met at the Church and elected the following Gentelmen Officers 
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for the ensuing year Peter Gaillard, Samuel Porcher, Robert Marion, 
Samuel Dubose, Philip Porcher, Isaac Porcher, Thomas Cooper, Vestry 
men; Charles Sinkler, Maham Palmer, Church Wardens 


St Stephens 15th June 1802 Paid the Revd Mr James Conner ninety 
three pounds nineteen shillings & ninepence in part at sundry times for 
his Salary collected by me 

Samuel Porcher Church Warden for the year ending 
Ist June 1801 

June 15th 1802 Paid the Revd Mr James Conner Four Hundred & 

Fifty six Dollars in part for his Salary collected by me 
Maham Palmer C.W. 


[W M Porcher emplyd Charles Sanders to Copy most of the preceding 

from the old Book, into this, & pd him £ 20 for it his own Money, Mr 

Dubose kept the original book of almost 50 or 60 Pages bound in Parch- 

ment, it was destroyd in the fire which burnt the Harbin House in 1865] 
(To be continued) 
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A PROVISIONAL GUIDE TO MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
SOUTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By Heten G. McCormack 
(Continued from July) 


In the preparation of this list, of which the following is the third install- 
ment, the accession record of the Society has been followed as far as possible 
in classifying the manuscripts and in numbering the resultant classes; hence 
Accession No. Ac11, though it includes only one item, appears as a separate 
class, while Accession No. 3069, including as many as 24 items, is also a 
single class. Manuscripts not included in the accession record (because 
they were received prior to its commencement in 1902, or for other reasons) 
have been numbered arbitrarily. These numbers are preceded by the let- 
ters ‘“‘Ac.”? Where a class consists of a single document, it is given a name 
descriptive of that document; to those consisting of a greater number the 
name of the person or family with whom their contents are chiefly con- 
cerned is assigned unless the donor has stipulated that another name be 
used. In the latter case the class is called a ‘‘collection’”’; otherwise the 
term ‘‘papers” is used. Both manuscripts owned by the Society and those 
on deposit are included. Manuscripts which are not open for general use 
are indicated as ‘‘restricted.”” No document as such may be printed with- 
out the permission of the Society. 


1380. BILLS TO THE PUBLIC, 1740, 2 items 


Voucher No. 29 is a bill, dated January 26, from Thomas Lloyd, a 
merchant trading on the Bay in Charlestown. It includes amounts for 
salary, for hire of Negroes at Granville Bastion, for wharfage and storage 
of warlike supplies and provisions for the St. Augustine Expedition of 
1740, for losses to the petitioner caused by a fire while he was in attendance 
on public service, and for finishing two new flags and mending the old one. 
Voucher No. 34 is a bill from Hugh Bryan for ferryage, for mending 
muskets, for supplying horses, periaugers, and provisions for the St. 
Augustine Expedition, and for an Indian runner to King Tomochichee to 
ask his aid in pursuing a murderer. 

Purchased by the Society from Forrest H. Sweet, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Ac 124 ANDREW GORDON MAGRATH’S DUPLICATE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE BOOKS, 1864-1865, 3 volumes. 
These volumes contain severally the letters, orders, and telegrams 
written, for the most part, by Governor Magrath during his term of office. 
49 
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They begin on December 20, 1864, and the last letter is dated May 14 
1865. The letters were written from “Headquarters” or ‘Executive 
Office.” Some are dated Charleston. Some of the people to whom they 
are addressed are: President Jefferson Davis, Vice-president Alexande 
H. Stephens, Senator R. W. Barnwell, Gen. R. E. Lee, Gen. P. G. T 
Beauregard, Gen. Wade Hampton, Gen. W. J. Hardee, Gen. E. B. (¢, 
Cash, Gen. A. C. Garlington, Brig.-Gen. James Chesnut, Gov. Z. B. 
Vance, of North Carolina, Gov. Joseph H. Brown, of Georgia, Gov. Thomas 
H. Watts, of Alabama, and nervous citizens who wished to be assured of 
protection for themselves and their property rights. No letters ar 
recorded between February 14 and February 22, 1865. On the latter day 
the letters are dated; ‘“Ex. Dept. Union C. H.”” For the next three months, 
the date lines show a peripatetic executive department. On February 27 
it was in Spartanburg, on March 2 again at Union, on March 7 in Spartan- 
burg, on March 23 in Newberry, on March 26 in Columbia, on April 3 
in Sumter, on April 13 in Spartanburg, and finally on May 3 once more in 
Columbia. 

The last letter is addressed to Col. R. A. Fair. The Governor discusses 
the “reconciliation of the claims of capital and labor” and says “‘. .. the 
homogeneous feeling which has hitherto pervaded communities and the 
whole state will be lost and they who look for the regulation of political 
right will indulge in the wildest chimera.” He recognizes the futility of 
attempting to prolong the war in the trans-Mississippi area or by’ guerilla 
fighting and concludes, “. . . it is our duty to work on to the end and until 
arrest or other proceedings shall determine our future condition.”’ 

Most of the orders in the second volume are military, though some are 
addressed to the people, calling on them to contribute horses to the army, 
explaining the rights of people and the privileges of government in relation 
to impressing private property for the public good. The last message is 
addressed to the General Assembly which met at Greenville, April 25 
1865, without a quorum of either house. 

The telegraph book has messages to and by the Governor. On January 
21, 1865, in a long telegram from Charleston to the President, asking fo1 
reinforcements, Governor Magrath says ‘“... Richmond will shortly fall 
when Charleston is lost.” 

Folio volumes, leather binding. None of them is entirely filled. 

One of Governor Magrath’s letters to President Davis (December 25, 
1864) and one of his telegrams (December 29, 1864) are published in the 
Official Records, ser. I, vol. 44, pp. 986, 1000. A telegram from Mr. Davis 
(December 30, 1864) is published in idem, p. 1004, and one from Gen. 
J. E. Johnston (April 30, 1865) in id., vol. 47, p. 855 

Gift of the Estate of Miss Mary Bennett Campbell. 
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1378 MERCHANT’S BOOK, BEAUFORT, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
1785-1791, 1 volume 


A book in which accounts, originating probably in day books, were 
summarized at the end of each month. The first page is headed “Beaufort, 
South Carolina, 1785.” Entries were made under the names of over 200 
different purchasers, and are written in a bold, regular, clerk’s hand. 
During the first five months the names are entered at random, but begin- 
ning with January, 1786, they are entered alphabetically. On the left 
side of each page is a column of numbers which may refer to the day 
books; on the right side are two columns in the first of which each account 
is itemized, and in the second is totalled. At the end of each year there 
are several pages of ‘“‘interest accounts,’ adjustments between debtors, 
payments in cash, in rice, and in indigo. In 1785, sixty-nine persons are 
credited with payments in indigo, and seven with rice payments. The 
book also shows that the merchant performed such services for his clients 
as paying church subscriptions, jail fees of Negroes, and taxes. 

Though the name of the merchant does not appear, the names of other 
business firms are included. Among them are: Smiths, DeSaussure, 
and Darrell; Ball, Jennings, and Company; Bird, Savage, and Bird; 
Jennings and Waddrop; and George Mosse and Company. Names of 
ships which traded into Beaufort and Port Royal are frequently mentioned. 
Among them are the London, the Friendship, the Hunter, and the Salley. 
The account was kept continuously until April, 1788, and after a break of 
afew months is resumed and carried on until December, 1791. 

Some of the hundreds of items sold by the merchant were: bottle claret, 
Blond lace, Bohea tea, and brimstone; chip hats, callico, callimincoes, and 
coffin furniture; saw sets and shalloons; serge dennison and Squire’s elixir; 
rudder irons and rum; tarred rope and treacle water; brown Holland, blue 
plains, scarlet cardinal, and green-edged dishes; English persian, London 
duffls, Hanover lace, Russia sheeting, Leghorn hats, and Barcelona 
handkerchiefs. 

On the fly-leaf the following presentation is elaborately lettered in 
faint pencil: ‘“From/Capt W. F. Faircloth/to/E. L. Haud/Beaufort, S. C./ 
February 12, 1843.” 

Folio volume, cover missing, 618 pages. 
Purchased by the Society, 1928. 


Ac 65 ABRAM NOTT LETTER, 1830, 1 item 


A letter written at Columbia on March 16 and addressed to Judge 
William Johnson. The writer speaks of his recent illness and the slow 
recovery which prevents his getting to “town” [Charleston]; reminds 
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Judge Johnson that the time and order of calling the dockets of the upper 
circuits must be attended to; and in a postscript briefly mentions “‘some 
commotion” in South Carolina College ‘“‘which threatened a rebellion.” 
Gift of James D. Williamson, of Waco, Texas. 


Acil PETITION TO THE GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL, 1758, 1 item 


This petition is addressed to William Henry Lyttleton, Governor, the 
Council, Benjamin Smith, Speaker, and the Commons House of Assembly 
by the inhabitants on the north side of Black River in St. Mark’s Parish 
as far as Lynch’s Creek. The petitioners held as a grievance the want 
of roads to travel to Charles Town, and therefore prayed that a com- 
mittee be appointed to lay out such roads as might be necessary and 
lawful. The petition has forty signatures. 

Gift of Miss Leonora Nelson, Bedford, New York. 


1497 LETTERS TO RICHARD SINGLETON, 1826-1834, 16 items 


nine of the 
sixteen are concerned with horses, racing, and the turf. The writers are: 
Wade Hampton, of Millwood; Lawrence Manning, of Sand Hills; J. §. 
Skinner and Gideon B. Smith, of the Turf Register, Baltimore; and William 
Wynn, of Sussex County, Virginia. Two of the letters are from John 
Rutherfoord and T. Rutherfoord and Sons, flour millers of Richmond; 
two more are from A. L. Converse, rector of the Episcopal Church at 
Stateburg, and Maria Waties, from whom Singleton purchased flour. The 
remaining letters are from William Barlow of Hartford, and Mrs. Richard 
Singleton. 
Gift of Gadsden C. Zimmerman, of Columbia, 8. C., from the papers of 
the late Walter T. Green, through John Bennett, of Charleston, 8. C. 


Though there is no evident relationship among these letters 


? 


3069 NOTEBOOKS OF D. E. HUGER SMITH, 24 items 


Books containing notes made by Daniel Ellictt Huger Smith, a curator 
of this Society from 1898 to 1930, vice-president from 1930 to 1932, anda 
frequent contributor to this Magazine. Mr. Smith’s research was done 
in the Probate Court and the Mesne Conveyance Office in Charleston, in 
the preparation of The Dwelling Houses of Charleston, South Carolina, 
which he wrote in collaboration with his daughter, Alice R. H. Smith. 
This book, which was published by J. H. Lippincott, Philadelphia, in 1917, 
is important not only for its record of Charleston houses, but also because 
it was one of the earliest attempts to direct the attention of Americans to 
an architectural heritage which was fast being depleted. 

The notebooks contain records of the ownership of many Charleston 
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houses and low country plantations and, incidental to those records, 
abstracts from wills and conveyances. One hundred and twenty-eight 
families are treated at some length, and others are mentioned. The notes 
are therefore interesting to the genealogist as well as to the architectural 
historian. Moreover, they give insight into the development of the streets, 
boroughs, neighborhoods, and villages of which the city is now composed. 
Twenty-two stenographer’s notebooks, with typescript made by Mrs. 
John Bennett. 

Gift of Miss Alice Ravenel Huger Smith, of Charleston, S. C. 

(To be continued) 








JOURNAL OF GENERAL PETER HORRY 
(Continued from October) 


Wednesday 27*.} It Rained Last Night & this Morning. a Plate, 
window frames Continued, & fether Edg? new House began—Visiters 
Today are as follows—Sarah Bay & Mr". & M*. Habermont 

Wind fresh at South, Rode to woods Saw Cill & plate—neither could my 
Carriage bring— 

Thursday. 28.} Cool & Clear Morning wind at S°. West—brought in a 
Plate & half a Cill, Saw Willey & Ja‘. Guignard. fether Edge Ne. East 
Gable End of New House Continued, Rode out with M's. Horry—Visiters 
today are as follows, M'. Trezevant, Miss Hughs M'*. Guignard Saw M", 
Bays family & M's. Guignard Jun". & her daughters, & M*. Habermont, 
Got of him 20's, 10¢ Nails— 

[18] Friday 29*°—Oct". 1813—} Sun Shine, & warm Morning wind 8», 
West, Fetheridge Cont*. fell a Pine Tree near Habermont, Visiters today 
are James 8. Guinard, Sarah Bay, M*™. Taitum, Miss Millin, & Gabl. 
Guignard, Sent to Market & Got Beef & a Shank. finished boarding 
North side of New House—Sent M". Horrys Chair to be fitted up—Zemo 
is Runaway & I have wrote to M* Blunt Sen’. at George Town to have him 
apprehended—Put Lock on My back Room Door & Front Room Door— 
{Saturday 30%.} Cold & Clear Morning. I wrote to M"™. E: Ioor & 
Sent it by Ned to her at her plant* on black River—began to board up the 
East Side of New House—Visiters today are Sarah and Martha Bay— 
Cole Hutchison &—Elizabeth & Mary Guignard Rec‘. a Letter from 
Mr. Blunt & another from Ben Trapier Brought a Waggon Load of 
Wood—Wind at West, at Night James 8. Guignard Visited us— 
{Sunday 31*t} | a Frosty Sun Shine Morning—Sent M's. Horrys Horse 
& Mule to M'. James Guignards Cornfield & 6—Negroes, to his Plantation 
to Pick Pease 

[19] Sunday 31:t—Oct*. Continued} I wrote a Letter to Ben. Trapier 
in Answer to one of his received, I found it too Cold to go to Church, I kept 
5 Negroes in Lot as Carpenters—Tirah is Sick today—& took Physick— 
M*. Horry went to Church—M". Ioors Letter went this Morning by 
Ben: loors Servant Ned—’tis very Cold Indeed—Visiters today are as 
follows Mt. & M*. James 8. Guignard & Nancy their Daughter—I wrote 
to M' Sam! Prioleau Jun™ of Ch’. Town, near Night, Ann, & Martha Bay 
Visited us also M* Bossard, Johnson, M°.Gill & Goddard—{ Monday 1**— 
Novem’. 1813} Much Ice Last Night, Clear Sun Shine Morning, Sent 
our horse & Mules to Guignards cornfield—Chair Wheel brought home— 
Visiters today are Sarah, & Margaret Bay. Caroline Guignard I wrote 
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to my Overseer by Charles Huggins—fethr Edge broad. Side New House 
to 24. Story. William appears better today. Tirah is yet Poorly, Visited 
us after Dark Jat S Guignard & his wife & Daughters— 

[20] Tuesday. 24—Nov'.} Clear Frosty Morning—We rode out to Whilst 
& Ce & bought Negro Cloths Blankets & Coffee Mended M*™ Horry 
Chair & Harnesses—Visiters Today are Sarah Bay & her Sisters, Ja’. 
Guignard & his family and Charles Huggins—Served Blankets & N. Cloth 
to Negros {Wednesday 3%.} Cold & Clear Morning, M*. Willey 
Visited us, also today (Wrote to Jne. N. Taylor), for M*. Willey—We are 
Invited to attend the Funeral of M'™. Ben: Waring Jun’. this afternoon 
at 3 OClock—Bought a Gallon Whiskey 3/6 Gave M's. Horry $43. 
Sarah Bay, Martha & Margaret, & Gabriel & Sanders Guignard Visited 
us today {Thursday 4—} fair Morning wind at Ne East. M* Goddard 
& Sarah Bay Breakfasted with us—Martha & Margaret Bay Visited us 
Immediately after Breakfast, M's. Horry in her Chair Sot out for George 
Town about 10 OClock A.M—Sent to Ja* Guignards Plant?. for my 
Negroes, wheat & Pease— 

(21] Thursday 4**—Nov': Continued=} Paid for Bread 4/8. Mr’. 
Bossard Lodged at our house, & M*. Ja’. Guignard Visited me after Night— 
{Friday 5**} Clear Morning—Received Pease Last Night & this Morning 
Served out five half allowances—Sarah & Margaret Bay Breakfasted 
With me—Carpenters began to board up South End of New House—Sent 
for Remainder of Pease from G?: Plantation GotSome Pumkins 23 from 
Said Plant?—Visiters are Ja*. S. Guignard, the Miss Bays & Lieut. Spark— 
Ovan for first time Baked Potatoes—Wrote Cap*. Wade for Lumber, 
Sent a Note to Mt. Willey—Got a Peck Wheat from Ja* S. Guignard 
plantation & planted it in our Garden—{Saturday 6.} Clear Morning 
& a White Frost. Carried Bricks to House in Garden & to Kitchen to 
make Chamneys—Visiters today are Ja’. 8. Guignard—Sarah & Margaret 
Bay—|{22] Saturday 6*- Nov".. Continued} Planted Wheat in our 
Garden—Drumer fry called on me I Gave him a Dollar for Apples he 
brought me. I wrote M*. Horry at George Town.—I Received a Letter 
from Joseph Manigault—at Night W™. Bay & Tom Simons Visited me— 
{Sunday 7.} Sick Last Night—Clear & Warm Weather, could not go 
to Church, Sarah Bay & Gabriel & Sanders Guignard Visited me (Sent 
M* Horrys Letter by Post)—also the following—M’. M°.Gill, M*. Bossard 
Rutledge, & Goddard, & Ann & Martha Bay & Martha Davis—Bossard 
& Inglisby Lodged in M's Horry Room {Monday 8—} Hazy Morning 
& warm—No wind boarding up New House Continued—« fixing blocks 
Cills & plates to New House—Visiters today are as follows Got in 4 
Cills (Short ones) Zemo returned Yesterday absent 10 days— 

[23] Monday 8t-. Nov’. Continued} Visiters Sarah & Marg*t Bay. 
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Mr’. Trezevant, Mt M°Gill, Broughton, & Bossard—I rode out & Called 
at Guignards Office, at Mess"*. Whitz & Co». in front Street, on Harris (a 
black Smith) in front Street & borrowed a Broad Axe of him, Saw Jas S. 
Guignard Near Corn field, Called on M"™. Bay, Saw my Garden—Got 
20's, 20°. Nails from Herbemont Shop. berrowed a XCut Saw from 
Mr’. Douglass. to Saw a Tree Cut down near Judge DeSausures House— 
from it I Got 3 Short Cills for New House. finished Carrying Bricks to 
Garden House Visited further by Miss Blackburn Dinkins—& Mr 
Scott—Mr’. Ja* Guignard & his Sons— 
(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 





This department will print queries concerning South Carolina 
history and genealogy. Copy should be sent to The Editor, 
South Carolina Historical Society, Fireproof Building, Charles- 
ton-8, S. C. 











At a special meeting of the South Carolina Historical Society on Decem- 
ber 1, President William Way was elected the Society’s representative on 
the Historical Commission of South Carolina in the place of former Presi- 
dent Theodore D. Jervey. Thirty-nine applications for membership in 
the Society were approved. Those whose names have not been previously 
listed in the Magazine are: The Rt. Rev. Thomas N. Carruthers, Mayor 
Edward E. Wehman, Dr. R. M. Hope, Clarence W. Legerton, Thomas P. 
Stoney, Dr. E. G. Smith, Dr. W. R. Pettigrew, John F. Ohlandt, Hugh C. 
Lane, Dr. C. W. Evatt, Mrs. W. B. Metts, Mrs. Charles R. Allen, C. B. 
Jenkins, Jr., W. Lucas Simons, P. M. Clement, Mrs. Jean Ousley, Miss 
Kola Willis (all of Charleston), Lieut. Gov. Ransome J. Williams (Columbia, 
8. C.), Mrs. H. C. McInvaill (Conway, 8. C.), Mrs. Frank Griffin (Col- 
umbia, 8S. C.), Mrs. William Kershaw Fishburne (Pinopolis, 8. C.), James 
R. Parker (Columbia, 8. C.), Douglas Jenkins (Augusta, Ga.), Mrs. Clar- 
ence Johnson (Dalton, Ga.), Miss Harriette Yates Black (Daphne, Ala.), 
Wyatt Owen Selkirk (Blessing, Texas), The Grosvenor Library (Buffalo, 
N. Y.), and Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.) 


J. Rion McKissick, president of the University of South Carolina and 
for many years a member of this Society, died at Columbia on September 
3, 1944. According to Mr. McKissick’s wishes as expressed in his will, 
that portion of his library which relates to South Carolina will be added to 
the South Caroliniana Library of the University. The remainder has been 
left to the general library of that institution. 


A valuable collection of papers belonging to the estate of Miss Rose P. 
Ravenel has been deposited with the Society by her nephew, Mr. Arthur 
Ravenel. 


The Society has recently received, as a gift from Miss Eola Willis, the 
following items from the collections of her father, the late Major Edward 
Willis: letters written to Major Willis from Fortress Monroe by Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis, letters from General P. G. T. Beauregard to Major Willis, 
an account book kept by Major Willis while serving as a Confederate 
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quartermaster, three scrapbooks, the pardon granted Major Willis by 
President Andrew Johnson, and prints of Confederate leaders. 


Mrs. Margaret Smyth McKissick, of Greenville, 8. C., has presented to 
the Society two colored prints of Charleston. One is taken from Harper’s 
Weekly of December 28, 1861; the other is entitled An Exact Prospect of 
Charleston, the Metropolis of the Province of South Carolina and was en- 
graved for the London Magazine in 1762. 


Outstanding among other accessions made by the Society in recent weeks 
are: a list of possessions sent to Columbia during the Confederate War by 
the Reverend and Mrs. Thomas Smyth (gift of Mrs. John Bennett) and a 
number of volumes dealing with South Carolina and Southern topics (gift 
of Mrs. Carolina DeFabritiis Holmes). 


Members of the South Carolina Historical Society have been invited to 
suggest the names of characters in South Carolina history whom they deem 
worthy of a place in the Dictionary of Colonial Biography which is being 
planned for publication by the University of California. Nominations 
should not include the names of persons already appearing in the Dictionary 
of American Biography, which the new work is designed to supplement 
rather than duplicate. The criterion of selection adopted by Editors Louis 
Knott Koontz and Kenneth P. Bailey is that the character ‘“‘should have, 
in some way or manner, influenced the course of events” prior to the 
Revolution. This Department will be glad to receive and forward all 
suggestions. 


Douglas Crawford MceMurtrie, foremost authority in this country on the 
history of printing and book production and a valued contributor to this 
Magazine, died at his home in Evanston, Illinois, on September 29, 1944. 
It is understood that arrangements have been made to complete the 
Bibliography of Eighteenth Century South Carolina Imprints which Mr. 
McMurtrie was preparing at the time of his death. 


The following interesting reference to the South Carolina Historical 
Society was found in a Correspondence Book of the Maryland Historical 
Society and communicated to this Department by Miss Anna Wells Rut- 
ledge. The letter from which the extract was made was written by 
Frederick Adolphus Porcher, president of the South Carolina Historical 
Society, to President Brantz Mayer, of the Maryland society: 

“,. Our Historical Society is very feeble and has published nothing 
since the War except an anniversary address occasionally. We printed 
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three volumes before the War but the third was deposited in the Room 
belonging to the Society and left there during the War. When I returned 
to Charleston I found the room in the occupation of negroes and the whole 
edition besides several other publications lost. The first two volumes were 
saved. I deposited them in the College Library before we had a room of 
our own in the Fire Proof building and as the Vandals had no inducement 
to visit the building they escaped. We had very few books all we had are 
lost and as we cannot offer much inducement in the way of exchanges our 
receipts are very meagre. I dont believe we have anything from Baltimore 
except a late gift the Chronicles of Baltimore which if I mistake not is a 
private publication anything from your society will be gladly received. I 
observe that Societies like ours number very few members but their publi- 
cations are the result of private subscriptions or public liberality. Before 
the War the state gave us the moderate sum which we asked for since then 
we have not felt inclined to petition our legislature for its bounty and we 
have few men among us whose means enable them to be literary patrons. 
The Southern Historical Society too is a formidable rival I do not complain 
of this for I recognize its vast utility... .” 


In American Historical Societies, 1790-1860 (privately printed at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin) Leslie W. Dunlap has presented every phase of the activi- 
ties of the sixty-five state and local historical societies established in this 
country prior to the Confederate War. Of this number the South Carolina 
Historical Society appears to have been the forty-ninth in order of establish- 
ment, the state which it represented being among the last to feel the need 
of such an organization. Though thus late in making its appearance, this 
Society was soon launched upon a career which compared favorably with 
those of older associations, and, unlike many of the others, it remains active 
to this day. 


For the first time since its establishment in 1931 The Proceedings of the 
South Carolina Historical Association for 1944 (edited by Eugene P. Link) 
contains no article dealing with South Carolina history. Both the quantity 
and the quality of the studies included in this issue appear to reflect the 
serious effects of the war on the activities of the Association. 


Hubert A. Coleman, assistant professor of history and political science 
in the Citadel, has contributed to the August (1944) issue of The Journal of 
Southern History an article entitled ‘“Notes on the Civil War Correspond- 
ence of Private Henry Tucker.” ‘Tucker was a South Carolinian who twice 
enlisted in the Confederate Army. Those of his letters which have sur- 
vived deal, for the most part, with his service as a member of Hampton’s 
Legion from June, 1864, to the close of the war. 
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Mrs. Wilson (Mary Gaston) Gee has prepared a Gaston genealogy en- 
titled The Ancestry and Descendants of Amzi Williford Gaston II (1841- 
1911) of Spartanburg, South Carolina. The work was printed for Mrs. 
Gee by Jarman’s, Inc., of Charlottesville, Virginia. 


In “The English Geographers and the Anglo-American Frontier in the 
Seventeenth Century,” appearing in the University of California Publica- 
tions in Geography (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1944) Fulmer Mood has 
noted, among other things, several early descriptions of Carolina which 
seem to have escaped the attention of South Carolina historians. The 
author points out, however, that because the writers were frankly pro- 
moting the cause of English expansion these accounts are not to be taken 
literally. 


Samuel Cole Williams, who recently edited “General Richard Winn’s 
Notes” for this Magazine, has added another volume to his many valuable 
contributions to the history of Tennessee. The new work, entitled Tennes- 
see During the Revolutionary War, was published by the Tennessee Histori- 
cal Commission (Nashville, 1944). It contains much information of in- 
terest to South Carolina historians. 


Shortly after the appearance in the Harvard Law Review of Donald G. 
Morgan’s article on Justice William Johnson (noticed in this Magazine of 
July, 1944) a second article on the same subject, entitled “Mr. Justice 
William Johnson and the Unenviable Dilemma,” was contributed to the 
Michigan Law Review (April, 1944) by A. J. Levin, a member of the Detroit 
Bar. Though less comprehensive than the first, this second article presents 
substantially the same conclusion with respect to the importance of John- 
son’s view that the judiciary should not exercise its power of review to the 
point of controlling the development of federal law. In facing the ‘‘un- 
enviable dilemma” presented by the relationship between the court and 
other agencies of government Johnson was anticipating the present domi- 
nant trend toward the policy of ‘judicial restraint.” 


Nora M. Davis has edited A Register of Marriages Celebrated and Solem- 
nized by Moses Waddel, D.D., in South Carolina and Georgia. The work 
was published by the Historical Marker Service of South Carolina (Col- 
umbia, 1943). 


The Huguenot Society of South Carolina has issued its Transactions 
(No. 49) for the year 1944. Of particular interest among the contents are: 
an address by Cedric A. Yeo entitled ‘“‘The Huguenot Influence in Eng- 
land;” “LeRoy Ancestry—Historical and Genealogical,”’ by Lansing Bur- 
rows LeRoy, Sr.; and ‘‘Wills of Huguenot Ancestors of South Carolina 
Families,” edited by Katherine B. Mazyck. 
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John Stuart and the Southern Colonial Frontier: A Study of Indian Rela- 
tions, War, Trade, and Land Problems in the Southern Wilderness, 1754-1776. 
By John Richard Alden. University of Michigan Publications. History 
and Political Science, Vol. XV. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1944. xiv + 337 pp. Preface, maps, appendixes, bibliography, 
and index. $4.00.) 

This book is a study of relations between Indians and whites in the 
South written primarily in terms of the administration of those relations 
by officials of the British Government in America during the twenty-two 
years that preceded the American Revolution. The author is not so much 
concerned with Indian trade, land speculation, the pressure of white popu- 
lation upon the Indians, and other aspects of relations with the Indians 
per se as he is with the way in which the British authorities sought to handle 
the problems resulting from those relations. 

Mr. Alden’s study falls into two unequal parts. The central theme of 
the first and smaller part is the contest between the French and British in 
America for the friendship and support of the Southern Indians, especially 
the Creeks and Cherokees, in what was at first a localized undeclared war 
and then a part of a formally declared war of global character. In this 
contest on one of the many frontiers of the British empire, South Carolina, 
of all the Southern colonies, was the most influential participant; and she 
was the one most affected by the Cherokee War of 1760-61 in which locally 
the Anglo-French war reached its climax. It was during this period of 
conflict with the French that, in 1756, the British Government appointed 
its first Superintendent of Indian Affairs in the South in the person of the 
ineffectual Edmund Atkin of South Carolina. Atkin’s successor, commis- 
sioned in 1762, was John Stuart; and the second and larger part of Mr. 
Alden’s book is chiefly an account of Stuart’s management of Indian 
Affairs in the South during the period between the conclusion of the French 
and Indian War and the beginning of the American Revolution. 

Little information is available concerning the first thirty-eight years of 
John Stuart’s life. From fugitive scraps of information, however, much 
of it not hitherto used by those few persons who have undertaken to write 
anything about Stuart, Mr. Alden has reconstructed an outline of the 
life of this native of Scotland and long resident of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, prior to the time when first as a soldier and then as an important 
member of the British administrative hierarchy in America his official 
activities were recorded frequently in documents that have continued in 
existence to this day. From 1756, when Stuart commanded one of the 
companies of South Carolina provincials sent to the country of the Overhill 
Cherokees to build and garrison Fort Loudoun on the Little Tennessee, a 
reasonably full record of his public life exists. His successful handling of 
the Cherokee Indians at Fort Loudoun and elsewhere during this period 
made him a logical candicate to succeed to the position made vacant by 
the death of Atkin. 
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As Superintendent of Indian Affairs Stuart was the British Government’s 
chief instrument for the execution of its Indian policy. This policy wag 
the maintenance of peace with the Indians by the practice of diplomacy, 
by the establishment of order in the Indian trade, and by the prevention 
of encroachments on the Indian lands. Despite difficulties inherent in 
the situation, which Mr. Alden sets forth in detail, Stuart was reasonably 
successful in his execution of this policy. Although he failed to obtain 
the centralized regulation of the Indian trade that he considered desirable, 
he did succeed in having some of its abuses removed. By a series of 
treaties with the Indians he defined a boundary between the colonies and 
the Indian country that ran from the Ohio to the Mississippi. He was 
not wholly successful in preventing the violation of this boundary by white 
settlers: and land speculators, but neither were other imperial officials, 
the colonial Governments, or the Indians able to do this. His diplomatic 
handling of the Indians was notably successful, and until war began be- 
tween Britain and her American colonies there was peace on the Southern 
Indian frontier. In the author’s opinion, in which the reviewer concurs, 
John Stuart “was undoubtedly an honorable man according to eighteenth- 
century standards, possibly also by more exacting canons” (p. 173). Mr, 
Alden appears to have refuted beyond reasonable question insinuations to 
the contrary that have been made by Clarence W. Alvord and Thomas P, 
Abernethy. In the Revolutionary conflict Stuart was loyal to the British 
Government. His part in the Revolution until his death in 1779 and 
British relations with the Indians during that conflict are matters that do 
not fall within the compass of this book. 

Mr.:Alden’s study possesses high value from several points of view. To 
those whose major interest is British colonial administration it provides 
information of considerable value. To those who wish to trace the history 
of the American West it makes available much new knowledge and corrects 
a number of errors to which even professionally trained historians have 
long held. To those whose primary interest is in the history of the South 
in the colonial period it is one of the most valuable studies that has ap- 
peared in recent years. To those whose approach to history is from the 
local point of view it adds significantly to existing knowledge of all the 
states from Virginia to Mississippi, particularly of South Carolina. The 
author received much of his research training from Verner W. Crane, pro- 
fessor of American history in the University of Michigan; and those who 
are familiar with Crane’s The Southern Frontier, 1670-1732, will recognize 
the teacher’s influence on this product of the industry and mind of his 
student. This book is the product of sound historical scholarship. It is 
based upon a careful examination and critical evaluation of many manu- 
scripts and other records that have not hitherto been used by historians. 
It helps fill a long recognized gap in our knowledge of our past experiences. 

Puitiep M. HAMER 











